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IL VERISMO ITALIANO 


GULL "OTTOCENTO italiano sono gravate serie ed ingiuste 

accuse a cul non é sfuggito quasi nessuno aspetto della vita del 
tempo. Se in politica si é parlato con ironia e con disprezzo della 
“politica del piede in casa,” in sede d’arte si é chiamato l’ultimo 
Ottocento ferocemente positivista, pessimista ad oltranza, amante 
del luridume, in breve “‘gretto secolo borghese.”” I due ben noti 
libri di Benedetto Croce: “Storia d’Italia dal 1871 al 1915” e la 
“Storia d’Europa nel secolo XIX” sono la rivendicazione di quel- 
l’eta nel contributo che essa diede cosi alla vita civile come a quella 
del pensiero. Questo breve sommario di uno studio sul verismo 
italiano vuol essere una modesta postilla alle conclusioni del Croce. 

Il problema letterario dell’ ultimo Ottocento é stato offuscato dalla 
leggenda che l’arte del tempo fosse una copia delle letterature 
straniere e specialmente della grande letteratura francése con- 
temporanea. Alfredo Galletti nel ““Novecento,”’ pubblicato nel 1939 
scrive: “‘Dallo Zola, e non dai Flaubert e dai De Goncourt o dai 
romanzieri realisti inglesi, deriva teoreticamente il nostro verismo 
letterario (p. 120).’”’ Benjamin Crémieux nel suo “Panorama” parla 
del verismo come di una “‘copia del naturalismo francese”’ (p. 59), e 
Karl Vossler in ‘‘Letteratura Italiana Contemporanea”’ di “‘imita- 
zioni pill che altro dei francesi ed in ispecie di Zola” (p. 81). 

Zola viene considerato il dio che presiede alla nascita del verismo 
italiano a causa del suo ‘‘Roman expérimental” che fu pubblicato 
solo nel 1880 e che, a detta dell’ autore, ebbe tutt’ altra che benevola 
accoglienza persino in Francia. La verita é che tale libro non spiega 
né il naturalismo francese né l’opera dello stesso Zola. Esso spiega 
ancor meno la genesi del verismo italiano. 

A tale punto di vista critico cosi negativo contribuirono senza 
dubbio gli scatti sdegnosi del Carducci che nel suo sogno di un ’Italia 
pit nobile e grande sferzava le condizioni del tempo. Non é colpa sua 
se i critici di oggi continuano a dare valore assoluto ad un suo senti- 
mento che spesso si infiammava del rosso della passione. 

A noi é parso utile fare una riesamina degli scritti critici del tempo 
onde rivendicare, teoreticamente ed in atto, il carattere originale 
della letteratura italiana dell’ ultimo Ottocento. Ci riferiamo 
specialmente a ‘‘Del romanzo storico”’ del Manzoni, a “‘Cenere e 
Faville”’ del Carducci, ai “Saggi critici’” del De Sanctis, alla ‘Nuova 
Polemica”’ dello Stecchetti, agli scritti del Capuana, ad “Impression: 
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e ricordi” di Vittorio Betteloni, al ‘Libro di Don Chisciotte”’ di 
Edoardo Scarfoglio ed alla lunga e documentata prefazione alle 
“Rozeno” di Camillo Antona-Traversi. 

Ci siamo accinti a questo studio con la persuasione che se nel 
processo artistico vi é una parte riflessa e formale spesso dovuta ad 
influssi letterari, ve ne é un’ altra pid profonda e viva che riflette 
l’uomo nello scrittore e che quasi sempre nasce dai problemi che 
assillano il momento storico in cui appare |’opera letteraria. Come 
crediamo nell’ originalitaé artistica del Rinascimento francese o 
inglese, cosi e nel medesimo senso crediamo in quella del verismo 
italiano nel nucleo creativo che lo informa. 

Su questo punto é proprio Luigi Capuana che ci mostra la via, il 
Capuana che viene generalmente presentato come colui che in- 
trodusse il metodo scientifico dello Zola nel romanzo italiano. 
Riguardo allo Zola, Capuana ci informa: “Le teorie critiche dello 
Zola, in aleuni punti, sono molto discutibili. Quella denominazione 
di romanzo sperimentale voluta dare al romanzo moderno é forse 
infelice. Nella sua teoria artistica c’é un gran predominio accordato 
al concetto scientifico quasi a scapito della forma artistica, della vera 
essenza dell’ arte’’ (Studi sulla letteratura contemporanea, p. 188). 
Parlando dei ‘‘Malavoglia” del Verga egli scrive: ‘Il positivismo, il 
naturalismo esercitano una vera e radicale influenza nel romanzo 
contemporaneo ma soltanto nella forma’’ (Ibid. 140). Noi siamo 
ben lontani dal negare gli influssi stranieri, solo ci sembra logico 
metterli nella cerchia della cultura dello scrittore, che antecede 
l’elaborazione artistica, senza confonderli con essa. 

L’indipendenza del verismo italiano da paralleli movimenti 
europei é provata dal fatto che il termine ‘‘verismo”’ ha significato 
proprio solo nella lingua italiana. Esso é differente cosi dal natural- 
ismo come dal realismo. Naturalismo e realismo, rispetto al verismo 
italiano, sono termini che hanno valore estetico e non storico. II 
naturalismo restringe il campo di osservazione dell’ artista agli istinti 
pit! elementari e primitivi, come nella ‘‘Lupa”’ del Verga. I realismo 
ha risonanza pid’ vasta e prende in esame zone dello spirito che il 
naturalismo trascura nella ristretta tela che si impone. Esempio 
tipico ne sono I ‘“‘Malavoglia”’ in cui le figure elementari della tenace 
famiglia siciliana sono proiettate contro il concetto di progresso 
dell’ autore. Ma cosi “La lupa”’ come ‘‘I Malavoglia”’ sono parte in- 
tegrale del verismo italiano e ad esso si riallacciano un punto di vista 


storico. 
La vita e l’arte del secondo Ottocento possono dividersi in due 
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zone abbastanza distinte: quella in cui vissero ed operarono i vecchi 
maestri quali Niccol6 Tommaseo, Paolo Ferrari, Giulio Carcano, 
Vincenzo Martini, Paolo Giacometti, Francesco De Sanctis e 
Giosué Carducci e quella della nuova generazione di Achille Torelli, 
Marco Praga, Camillo Antona-Traversi, Vittorio Betteloni, il 
D’Annunzio dei primi scritti, Matilde Serao, Neera, la prima 
Deledda; e la lista non finisce qui. Ci permettiamo di separare gli 
scrittori che fiorirono subito dopo il 1850 da quelli degli ultimi de- 
cenni perché la forma mentis di questi si differenzia sostanzialmente 
da quella degli uomini della vecchia generazione. Anche la vita 
italiana, dopo il 1870, si era profondamente cambiata ed al patriot- 
tismo si veniva sostituendo il nazionalismo con evidenti segni di 
imperialismo. E sintomatico che cosi il De Sanctis come il Carducci 
non vollero identificarsi con i veristi benché questi si fossero nutriti 
dei loro insegnamenti e che partissero da posizioni teoretiche da 
loro formulate. Si ripeté in essi il caso del Leopardi che rifiutd di 
associarsi al romantici del suo tempo. La vecchia generazione del 
Ferrari, del De Sanctis e del Carducci aveva una profonda fede nella 
vita che concepiva come lavoro, serenita e gioia. | giovani veristi 
avevano perduto questa calma e questa serenita. Sembra paradossale 
ma in realta, essi sono pid’ oggettivi ed allo stesso tempo pil sogna- 
tori, pi tenacemente attaccati all’ esistenza umana, che osservano 
pit da vicino. I] loro campo di osservazione é la societa del tempo di 
cui scoprono tutte le piaghe, i dolori e le vergogne. Ma non é vero 
che siano freddi osservatori. Sono uomini che si arrovellano dinanzi 
alle ingiustizie sociali del loro tempo, con una foga e con una esal- 
tazione che non si osservano né in Paolo Ferrari né nel De Sanctis o 
nel Carducci. Nei giovani veristi i nervi incominciano a prevalere 
sulla serenita del pensiero. La consequenza ne é che la loro arte 
é sostanzialmente differente dal quella degli scrittori della genera- 
zione anteriore. Lavorano su una tela pid ristretta in cui i colori sono 
pid foschi e pit: accentuati ed in cui il nero predomina sul bianco. 
Si é detto che letteratura verista é letteratura borghese. In realta, 
specialmente nel teatro, Marco Praga, Camillo Antona-Traversi, 
Giuseppe Giacosa e Roberto Bracco reagiscono violentemente con- 
tro le condizioni imposte dalla nuova societa che si formd in Italia 
in seguito alla revoluzione industriale e che fu, percid, borghese. 
Si é detto che sono pessimisti e cinici. In ogni loro lavoro si osserva 
’individuo che soffre per il cinismo e la cattiveria dei pid. L’am- 
biente equivoco, immorale ed amorale della nuova societa é li, ma 
contro di esso é diretto l’attacco del drammaturgo. Le figure losche 
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che vi si agitano sono gli antagonisti dell’autore, che impernia il suo 
dramma sulla vicenda delle vittime della societa. Queste vittime 
sono le sue creature e si chiamano Paolina nelle ‘“Vergini” del 
Praga, Susanna da Ponte nel ‘‘Bell’Apollo,’”’ Luciana Lovere nella 
“Morale della favola,’”’ Lidia nelle ‘‘Rozeno”’ di Camillo Antona- 
Traversi, Paolina e Nunzio in “Sperduti nel buio” del Bracco, 
Caterina Nemi in ‘‘Tragedie dell’anima,”’ Teresa Baldi nella “‘Pic- 
cola fonte,’”’ Giulia Artunni in ‘“‘Fantasmi,’”’ Anna nei ‘“Diritti 
dell’anima”’ di Giacosa, Giovanni e Nennele in ‘Come le foglie.”’ 
Nella letteratura narrativa figure parallele sono “I vinti’”’ di Giovani 
Verga. Senza questo contrasto fra l’individuo e la societa il dramma 
non esisterebbe. E dovuto alla cecita dei critici se a Marco Praga si 
attribuisce “‘totale assenza di pieta’’ e se lo si chiama “‘artisticamente 
indifferente alle passiont det suot personaggi, osservatore acuto e 
personale dei vizi e dei difetti umani,’’ che non ‘‘sente simpatia per 
quet personaggt che sa dipingere spesso con tanta forza rappresenta- 
tiva.”’ 

Nella storia del teatro europeo, un paio di paginette é il pit che 
si dedichi al teatro italiano verista. In un’opera recentamente pub- 
blicata in America (History of the Theatre by Freedley and Reeves, 
1941) dopo il solito giudizio sul verismo italiano si leggono queste 
parole: ‘‘Problems of social reform such as labor legislation, woman’s 
place in the world, divorce and the liberalizing of marriage laws never 
interested Italian writers because these problems were outside their 
habits of thought.” E difficile immaginare una pid completa ed in- 
giusta condanna. Il teatro verista non é concepibile senza |’appas- 
sionata considerazione dei problemi sociali che assillavano la vita 
del tempo. Esso é prevalentemente sociale. Ma non é da meravigliar- 
si che all’estero si studi cosi questo periodo quando Silvio D’Amico 
nel suo “‘Teatro italiano del 900” (1937), freddamente lo annienta, 
scrivendo “‘teatro dell’ Ottocento in Italia é teatro borghese.”’ 

In verita il verismo ebbe ben altro significato e ben altra im- 
portanza. Esso fu un capitolo di vita artistica che si svolse negli 
ultimi decenni del secolo e che fece sentire il suo influsso special- 
mente nella pittura e nella letteratura. Verismo fu la proclamazione 
della verita e della sincerita nella vita e nell’arte. La parola d’ordine 
dei giovani di allora fu “il vero” che echeggid in ogni cantuccio di 
provincia ed in ogni nobile cuore. In un’oscuro romanzo del sardo 
Enrico Costa, “Il muto di Gallura,’”’ (1884) l’autore dice: ‘‘Non 
ho scritto un romanzo. I fatti che io narro sono veri, veri fino net 
dialoghi ch’io riporto.”’ Fino a questo punto giungeva l’illusione del 
vero. Ma come tutte le grandi e nobili illusioni, questa fede e questa 
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passione ebbero benefici e profondi effetti, e come la “‘storicita’”’ 
fu feconda di grandi azioni ed opere nei giorni d+! Manzoni, cosi 
la parola ‘‘vero”’ fu generatrice di opere e di nuova arte nei giorni 
del Carducci e del Verga. 

Teoreticamente come in atto, per comprendere il verismo non vi 
é bisogno di rifarsi al metodo scientifico invocato da Zola quando 
questi aveva gia scritto i suoi migliori lavori. Le teorie del verismo 
non erano nuove né in Italia né altrove. Erano voci che risalivano 
dalla lontana tradizione italiana dal 500 gid gid fino al Goldoni, al 
Manzoni, al Berchet della ‘‘Lettera semiseria’”’ ed agli scrittori del 
“Conciliatore.’’ Cid che era nuovo era il tentativo di dare dignita 
e carattere ufficiale alla teoria dello studio del vero. Ed era nuovo il 
tentativo di servirsi del vero non per farne scoppiare il riso come 
nella commedia del 500 ma a scopo di studio della societa contem- 
poranea. La differenza che esiste fra “riso sguaiato”’ ed “appas- 
sionato studio della societa”’ ci fa sentire tutto il divario che esiste 
fra l’arte drammatica del 500 e quella del verismo. 

A considerare le forme e lo spirito della letteratura verista si sen- 
tono intime relazioni fra essa e la letteratura paesana e provinciale. 
La letteratura italiana dal 1860 al 1900, specialmente nel romanzo, 
fu caratterizzata dall’elemento provinciale. Lo sfondo della novelle 
e dei romanzi del Vergae del Capuana é costituito dalla vita sicilia- 
na, quello dei primi scritti del D’Annunzio dall’Abruzzo, quello 
del Fogazzaro dalla Valsolda, quello della Serao da Napoli come 
quello della Deledda dalla Sardegna. 

Questa tendenza fu preceduta ed accompagnata dal lavoro di 
Giuseppe Pitré, di Alessandro D’Ancona, di Domenico Comparetti, 
di Giuseppe Bernoni, di Angelo de Gubernatis e di Idelfonso Nieri 
che si diedero a raccogliere le tradizioni popolari delle varie regioni 
d’Italia. Il movimento verista fu anche accompagnato dal fiorire di 
una vasta letteratura dialettale. 

E ben noto il progresso dell’Italia nella seconda meta dell’800. 
Fu allora che |’Italia si cred una nuova civilta che la riportd nelle 
correnti della cultura europea: accettare le responsabilita de] pro- 
gresso, trovare fede e gioia nel lavoro, crearsi una feligione senza 
bigotteria, una moralita senza ipocrisie, un’arte libera dai vezzi 
retorici e che si nutre di vita contemporanea. Tale sforzo e tali 
realizzazioni meritano rispetto ed amore che bandiscano |’ironico 
compatimento e la leggerezza con cui si sucle parlare della vita e 
dell’arte dell’800. 

D. VITTORINI 

University of Pennsylvania 








ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI IN DANTE’S 
COMMEDIA 


EW passages in the Paradiso are as well-known and as generally 

admired as the eleventh canto; this is not surprising, for its 
subject is St. Francis of Assisi and the verse is exceptionally beauti- 
ful. Yet the admiration for this canto is not entirely self-explanatory. 
Francis was one of the most impressive figures of the Middle Ages. 
The whole of the thirteenth century, which covered Dante’s youth, 
was as it were impregnated with his personality. No contemporary 
habit of life, voice, or behaviour, have reached us as clearly as his. 
His character stood out by virtue of its many contrasts. His piety, 
at once solitary and popular, his character, at once sweet and austere, 
his appearance, at once humble and striking, have remained un- 
forgettable. Legend, poetry, painting, made him their own, and long 
after his death, every mendicant friar in the street seemed to carry 
in himself something of his master, and so to spread it thousandfold. 
His personality undoubtedly contributed much towards awakening 
and sharpening the sense of the originality and distinctness of the 
individual, just that sense whose great monument is Dante’s Com- 
media. From the encounter, therefore, of Dante and St. Francis, that 
is to say, from the entrance of Francis into the Comedy, we should 
expect one of the highlights of concrete life painting in which the 
Comedy is so rich. In the already half legendary biography of 
Francis, Dante found ample material for the portrayal of such an 
encounter. It is the more strange that he did not let it take place 
at all. 

Nearly all the characters in the Comedy appear in person. Dante 
finds them in the place God’s justice has appointed for them, and 
there, direct encounter is developed by question and answer. With 
Francis of Assisi it is otherwise. True, Dante sees him, right at the 
end of the poem, sitting in his seat in the white rose amongst the 
blessed of the New Testament; but he does not speak to him, and 
in the other passages where he is mentioned, he does not appear 
himself; not even in the most fundamental, the most detailed of these 
passages, namely the eleventh canto of the Paradiso, where Francis 
does not speak himself; instead, others give an account of him. How- 
ever surprising this may be, the form and manner of the account are 


even more so. 
Dante and Beatrice are in the Sun Heaven, surrounded by a carol- 
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ling band of blessed spirits who interrupt their dancing to make 
themselves known as Fathers of the Church and philosophers. One 
of them, St. Thomas Aquinas, names and characterises himself and 
his companions, and then they begin the dance again. Dante, how- 
ever, has not understood the meaning of some of Thomas’s words: 
“T was a lamb of Dominic’s flock, where one finds good pasture if 
one does not stray.’’ For this line— 


“w’ ben s’impingua se no si vaneggia.”’ 


(and also for another passage about Solomon), Dante needs an ex- 
planation. Thomas, who, like all the blessed, enjoys direct vision of 
the eternal light so that nothing of Dante’s thought can remain 
hidden from him, fulfills the unspoken desire for interpretation of 
his words. Once again song and dance are interrupted so that 
Thomas, assisted by Bonaventura, can make a commentary on his 
words. The commentary fills three cantos. In the first of them 
the eleventh canto, Thomas tells the life of St. Francis, and adds to 
it a lament over the decline of his own, the Dominican Order; in the 
twelfth, conversely, the Franciscan Bonaventura recounts Dominic’s 
life and closes with a censure of the Franciscans; the thirteenth 
canto contains, again from Thomas’ mouth, the commentary on the 
utterance of King Solomon already mentioned. From the two 
cantos about the mendicant orders, Dante and the reader learn 
that both orders were founded with the same purpose, that they 
complement each other, and that in both orders alike the life of the 
founder was equally perfect and the decadence of the followers 
equally detestable; that, therefore, in each of them men thrive if 
they follow the example of the founder and do not stray from it. 
Both cantos make a didactic commentary, closely built into the 
framework of Dante’s interpretation of history, with sharp polemical 
passages directed not only against the two orders, but against the 
papacy and clergy in general. Francis’ life also belongs to the com- 
mentary. Thus, it is part of a commentary, several hundred lines 
long, on a subordinate clause which occupies only one line, and 
which could certainly have been made clear if presented more briefly. 
The frame, then, is this: Thomas, the great Church teacher, com- 
ments copiously on one of his own sayings. Such a procedure is 
entirely in character with Thomas: but is it suitable for a presenta- 
tion of the biography of St. Francis? According to our modern way of 
thinking, no. Through study of the medieval background we have 
learned to understand the medieval method of commentating. We 
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know that it grew out of the peculiar system of contemporary 
teaching. We may have discovered also that from the foliage of the 
epiphytes of commentaries and paraphrases there blossoms some- 
times an unlooked-for flower where the supporting tree, that is to 
say, the text, gives little promise of it; and very often the text is 
completely hidden by the commentary. Indeed, when we think of 
many an illuminated initial, of many a liturgical sequence, this phe- 
nomenon is not restricted to literature. But here, where Dante is 
telling the life of St. Francis, could he not have found a less academic, 
a less scholastic frame? 

Furthermore, the biography that Thomas gives contains only 
a very small part of all the enchanting and overwhelmingly con- 
crete details preserved by the Franciscan legend. The essentials 
indeed, the birth, the building-up of the work, the death, he tells 
according to tradition, but he gives nothing of the individual 
stories to enliven the picture. Even the essentials are given in a 
documentary way, in chronological order: birth, the vow of poverty, 
the founding of the order, the ratification by Pope Innocent, the 
second ratification by Honorius, the journey to the Saracens, 
the stigmatisation, death. Even the wall paintings at Assisi tell 
much more, and they tell it much more gaily, more anecdotally—not 
to speak of the other literary treatments of the legend. And there is 
still something to add: In Dante, besides the outward frame of the 
commentary of which it is part, the biography has also an inner 
leitmotiv, and an allegorical one. The life of St. Francis is repre- 
sented as a marriage with an allegorical female figure, the Lady 
Poverty. We know of course that this was one of the themes of the 
Franciscan legend; but was it necessary to make this theme the 
predominant one? Insofar as we are specialists in medieval art or 
literature, we have learned gradually and a little laboriously that 
for certain groups in medieval spirituality, allegory meant something 
more real than it does for us; in allegory people saw a concrete 
realisation of thought, an enrichment of possibilities of expression. 
But this did not prevent one of its most ardent and discerning 
modern interpreters, Huizinga, from calling it, almost slightly con- 
temptuously, “the rank weeds of the late antique hot-house.” In 
spite of all our knowledge of its meaning, we can no longer spon- 
taneously feel its poetry. And yet Dante, who makes so many 
people speak directly, gives us the most living figure of the period 
before his own, Francis of Assisi, wrapped in the drapery of an al- 
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legorical account. What almost all later poets have done, what he 
himself so often did, the art in which he was the first master, that 
of fashioning people through their own words and gestures in the 
most concrete and personal way, he has not done here. The Church 
teacher Thomas recounts the wedding of the Saint with Lady 
Poverty so that Dante may understand the meaning of the sentence 
that a man finds good pasture in Dominic’s flock if he does not stray. 

If we think of the famous allegorical poems of late antiquity and 
of the Middle Ages, of Claudian’s or Prudentius’ works, of Alain de 
Lille or Jean de Meun, there is surely little in common between them 
and the biography of Francis in the Comedy. These works call up 
whole armies of allegorical figures, describe their persons, their 
clothes, their dwellings, make them discuss and fight with each other. 
Paupertas does indeed appear in some of these works, but as a vice 
or as the companion of a vice. Dante here introduces one single 
allegorical figure, Poverty, and connects her with a historical, that 
is to say, a concrete, real personality. This is something entirely dif- 
ferent; he draws the allegory into actual life, he connects it closely 
with historical fact. It is, to be sure, not Dante’s discovery, he in- 
herited it with the whole theme from the Franciscan tradition, 
where, from the beginning, the wedding with Poverty appears as 
typical of the Saint’s attitude. Very soon after his death a treatise 
was written with the title “Sacrum Commercium Beati Francisci 
cum Domina Paupertate,’’! and echoes of the theme are found fre- 
quently, for example in the poems of Jacopone da Todi. But it'was 
not fully worked out; it was scattered in many didactic and isolated 
anecdotes. The Sacrum Commercium contains nothing biographical 
at all, but is essentially a doctrinal writing, in which Lady Poverty 
makes a long discourse. Equally, the representation in the Lower 
Church at Assisi, formerly ascribed to Giotto, shows the wedding 
as far removed from all concrete biography. Christ unites the 
Saint and haggard, old, ragged Poverty, while on either side several 
rows of angel choirs take part in the celebration. It has nothing 
direct to do with the actual life of the saint; this was the subject 
of another cycle of pictures. Dante, on the contrary, combines 
the two; he links the wedding-feast with the impressive, even 
shrill scene in the market-place at Assisi, where Francis openly re- 
nounces his patrimony, and gives his father back his clothes. The 


1 Modern edition by P. Eduardus Alenconiensis in the Analecta Ord. Min. 
Cap., 1900. 
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renunciation of patrimony and clothes, which emerges everywhere 
else as the intrinsic event of the story, is not explicitly mentioned by 
Dante; it is woven into the allegorical marriage. Here Francis 
breaks free from his father for the sake of a woman, a woman nobody 
wants, whom everyone rejects as if she were death; before all eyes, 
before the eyes of the bishop, before the eyes of his father, he joins 
himself to her. Here both the particular and the universal meanings 
of the incideut are at once brought more clearly into prominence 
than could be revealed through the bare renunciation of particular 
things. He rejects his father’s goods and breaks free from his father 
not because he wants not to possess anything, but because he desires 
something else and strives to possess that. He does it for the sake of 
love, for the sake of a desire, which involuntarily wakens memories 
of other similar occasions when young men have left their families 
for the sake of evil women who have inflamed their desires. Shame- 
lessly, in the sight of all, Francis casts in his lot with a woman 
scorned by all, and the reminiscences of bad women become more 
and more vivid as the theme is elaborated, as we shall see from 
closer study. It is therefore a strange marriage, repellent according 
to usual standards, a base union which is here celebrated, bound 
with strife against his own father, openly, shrilly, and for this very 
reason more full of significance than the giving back of the clothes 
which evokes the contrast between abjectness and sanctity much 
less than the marriage with a despised woman. And here another 
memory awakens, of Him who once formerly celebrated another 
such wedding, of Him who married a despised, abandoned woman, 
poor rejected humanity, the daughter of Sion. He also, of his free 
will, gave away his inheritance to follow his love for the abandoned 
one. The conception that Francis revealed, in his life and destiny, 
certain correspondences with the life of Christ, the theme of imita- 
tion or conformity, has always been fostered lovingly by Franciscan 
tradition. Bonaventura’s biography is dominated by this conception, 
which also appears in painting, first in the Lower Church at Assisi 
where five incidents from the life of Christ are placed opposite five 
corresponding ones from the life of Francis. The conformity appears 
also in many particulars, such as the number of disciples, in the 
community life with them, in the various miracles, and above all, 
in the stigmatisation. Dante did not work the theme out in detail, 
indeed in general he gives no details; but he consciously worked it 
into the mystical marriage, thus following it not in isolated occur- 
rences but in the whole and in the fundamentals; although in a way 
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that made it more directly clear to the medieval reader than to the 
modern. 

The biography that Thomas of Aquinas here tells begins with a 
description of the topography of Assisi. ‘From this slope,’’ Thomas 
then continues, ‘a sun came into the world, shining like the earthly 
sun when it is rising. Who speaks of this place should call it not 
Ascesi, but the Orient.’”’ This play on words can only serve to em- 
phasise the comparison between Francis’ birth and the rising sun; 
but sol oriens, oriens ex alto, is a very widespread medieval concep- 
tion of Christ himself (following Luke I, 78, and several passages 
containing the symbol of light in John);? this symbol is based on 
myths much older than Christianity, firmly rooted in the Mediter- 
ranean countries, especially in connection with a mystical marriage. 
For Dante, the birth of the Lord, the marriage of the Lamb, and the 
vision of Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue, which was to him and his con- 
temporaries a prophecy of Christ, were blended with the figure of the 
Sun-Child as the Saviour of the world for whom the mystical wed- 
ding is appointed. There is no doubt therefore that by the compari- 
son with the rising sun, directly followed by the mystical marriage 
as the first confirmation of the sun-like power of the Saint, Dante 
wanted to sound the note of conformity to, or imitation of, Christ, 
and to work it out fully. The metaphor of the rising sun is an exceed- 
ingly joyful introduction to which the bitterness of the marriage, 
ugly and repulsive, stands out in effective contrast. The contrast 
has already been long prepared-for, and I do not believe by ac- 
cident. The theme of the mystical marriage has indeed been intro- 
duced twice before, briefly, once in a very lovely, once in a solemn 
and sublime way, both times with all the enchanting beauty of 
which Dante is capable. The first time it appears as an image, in the 
simile of the carol of the blessed spirits as a peal of bells ringing to 
matins, at the end of Canto 10: 

Indi, come orologio che ne chiami 
Nell’ ora che la sposa di Dio surge 
A mattinar lo sposo perché |’ami 
Che I’una parte I’altra tira ed urge 
Tin tin sonando con si dolce nota 
Che’l ben disposto spirto d’amor turge; 


Cosi vid’io la gloriosa rota 
Muoversi.... 


2 The writings of Fr. Délger dealing with this subject are unfortunately 
inaccessible to me. Cf. the Commentary of Pietro Alighieri (Florence, 1845, 
p. 626 ff.) which quotes Gregory the Great on Job, 1, 3. 
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Here the theme is indicated only by a simile, but it is made con- 
crete by all its charming joyousness, by its dolcezza; here as in the 
following passage, the bridegroom is Christ, and the Church, that is 
to say, Christendom, is the bride. In the second place, just before the 
beginning of the Vita Francisci, it is more dramatic, more funda- 
mental and more significant: it directly concerns the marriage on the 
Cross itself. At the beginning of his commentating speech, Thomas 
wants to elucidate for Dante the purpose of Providence. Two leaders, 
he says (namely, Francis and Dominic), were sent by Providence 
so that the Church could make her way to Christ with steps more 
sure and true: and this “so that’’- sentence runs: 


‘‘Perd che andasse vér lo suo diletto 
La sposa di colui ch’ad alte grida 
Disposd lei col sangue benedetto 
In sé sicura ed anche a lui pid fida.... 


” 


This is no longer charming, it is solemn and exalted; the whole 
history of the world after Christ is, for Dante, enclosed in the image 
of the bride who goes to her Beloved. Here also the joyousness, the 
jubilant passion of the nuptials is very strong; true, the bitterness 
of the agony of that marriage on the Cross is indicated; with a loud 
ery, through the holy blood, it is consummated; but now “It is 
finished,” and the triumph of Christ is accomplished. 

The two passages, one lovely, one solemn-sublime, both full of 
nuptial joy, stand as two pre-announcements, just as the Sun-birth 
does, in sharp aesthetic contrast with the wedding for which they 
prepare the way. Shrilly, with the discord of the struggle against the 
father, with the hard rhyme-words guerra and morte, this celebration 
begins. And above all, the bride: she is neither named nor described, 
but she is such that no one will open the gates of desire to her—as 
little as to death (la morte). It seems to me absolutely necessary to 
interpret the opening of the gates of desire in the proper sense as a 
sexual act, and thus porta as the gateway to the feminine body. The 
other explanation preferred by many commentators, that the refer- 
ence is to the door of the house, which denies entrance to poverty 
or death, can indeed be supported by many passages from various 
texts where it is said that neither to knocking death nor to knocking 
poverty will anyone open the door: it does not, however, fit the 
bridal context, and it does not sufficiently explain porta del piacere ; 
furthermore, Dante would certainly have avoided such a strongly 
obtrusive possibility of a sexual explanation if he had not expressly 
intended it: it corresponds perfectly to the concrete impression of 
the bitterly repulsive that he here evokes in general. Thus, no one 
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likes the woman that Francis has chosen, she is despised and 
shunned, for centuries she has waited in vain for a lover—one of the 
old commentators, Jacopo della Lana, explicitly stresses that she 
has never said no to anyone—but Francis, the sun rising from 
Mount Subasio, openly unites himself to this woman whose name is 
still not given, but whose portrayal must waken in every hearer the 
image of a harlot, old, contemptible, hideous, but still thirsty for 
love. From now on he loves her more from day to day. More than a 
thousand years ago she was robbed of her first husband (Christ, 
although he is not named), and since then she has lived scorned and 
abandoned until Francis appeared. Nothing availed her, neither that 
she bestowed peaceful security on her companion, the fisher Ami- 
clates (according to Lucan), during a visit from Caesar; nor that, 
strong and courageous, she mounted the Cross with Christ, and, as 
Mary herself, remained at the foot of it. Now, of course, it is clear 
who she is, and now Thomas gives her name: but the sublime and 
heroic figure of Paupertas is still not free from a grotesque and bitter 
after-taste. That a woman should climb on the cross with Christ is 
in itself rather a stage conception;’ still stranger is the application 
of the allegory to the winning of the first disciple. However one may 
interpret the obscure sentence vv. 76-8 syntactically, the general 
sense is quite clear: the harmonious community of wedded love be- 
tween Francesco and Poverta rouses in others the desire to take part 
in such happiness; first Bernard (of Quintavalle) took his shoes off 
and began “‘to run after this peace, and while he ran, he seemed to 
himself stiil to be too slow’; then Egidio and Silvestro took their 
shoes off and followed the spouse, the young husband; so much did 
the bride please them! 

To the grotesque and dreadful picture of sexual union with a 
despised woman, who is called poverty or death and who manifests, 
the meaning of her name in her outward appearance, is here allied 
an image that, to later aesthetic taste, would be improper to the 
point of being intolerable: the pious, ecstatic adherence of the first 
disciples is presented as a love-thirsty pursuit of the wife of another. 
In the Christian Middle Ages, at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, such images were just as telling as they are today, but 
the form of the impression was different. The corporeal, intense and 

3 Is it perhaps a feeling for paradox painful to good taste that has led many 
copyists and editors to write pianse for salse or at least to prefer this reading? 
It seems to me wrong, for it blunts the contrast between Maria and Pauper- 
tas. The Testo Critico has pianse, the Oxford edition salse. The only old 


manuscript at my disposal, the famous Frankfurt MS in the reproduction of 
the German Dante Society, certainly has pianse. 
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plastic, found in erotic imagery: to run after a woman, to be sexually 
united to her, was not felt as improper but as a symbol of fervency. 
To later taste, of course, the combination of such differing spheres, 
the mingling of what goes even as far as physical indignity with the 
highest spiritual dignity, is hard to tolerate, and even to-day when 
people tend much more to admire extreme mixtures of style in 
modern art, yet in a generally honoured poet like Dante such pas- 
sages are seldom understood in their full meaning. For the most 
part they are neither noticed nor read twice. Of course, it would be 
even worse to read into them an anarchical extremism as it exists 
now, and, for very serious reasons; Dante is doubtless often ‘“expres- 
sionistic”’ to the highest degree, but this expressionism grows out of 
a complex heritage; it knows what it wants to express and does so. 

The model for a style in which the utmost grandeur is combined 
with the utmost degradation, according to this world, was the story 
of Christ, and this brings us back to our text. Francis, the imitator 
of Christ, now lives with his beloved and his companions, all of 
them girt with the cord of humility. He is also, like his beloved, 
allergic to outward appearance, and of mean descent; but this does 
not make him mean-spirited. Rather, like a king he reveals his 
“harsh intention,’”’ namely the foundation of the mendicant order, 
to the Pope; because he is, like Christ, the poorest and the most 
despised of the poor, and at the same time a king. And as in the 
first part of the Vita humbleness comes more to the fore, so, in 
the second part, which deals with the papal ratification, the journey 
to the Saracens, his stigmatisation and death, his triumph and 
transfiguration come out more strongly. Royally he discloses his 
plan to the Pope, and obtains the ratification; the band of friars 
minor grows, following him whose life could better be sung in the 
glory of Heaven; the Holy Ghost crowns his work through Pope 
Honorius; and after he had in vain sought martyrdom amongst the 
heathen, he receives from Christ himself, in his own country on the 
rugged slope between the Tiber and the Arno, the last seal that 
confirms his imitation: the stigmata. When it pleases God to reward 
him for his humility with death and eternal blessedness, he com- 
mends his beloved to the true love of his brethren who are his lawful 
heirs; and from her bosom, the bosom of Poverty, his glorious soul 
climbs upwards to return to its kingdom; for the body he wishes no 
other bier than the very bosom of Poverty. The whole concludes in 
a strong rhythmical, rhetorical surge that leads on to the denuncia- 
tion of the later Dominicans; Thomas challenges his listener, Dante, 
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to measure the greatness of Francis against that of the other leader, 
Dominic, who founded the Order to which Thomas himself be- 
longed: Pensa oramai qual fu colui .. . 


Beyond doubt Poverty is an allegory. Yet the concrete details of 
the life of poverty—as elsewhere the Sacrum Commercium lists 
them—would not have evoked so genuine a shudder as the descrip- 
tion, briefly but impressively worked out here, of nuptials with an 
old, hideous, and despised woman. The bitterness, the physically and 
morally repellent disagreeableness of such a union shows the great- 
ness of the saintly resolution with strong sensuous power; and it 
shows also the antithetical truth that only love is capable of realising 
this resolution. In the Sacrum Commercium a feast is celebrated, 
during which it turns out successively that the brothers possess only 
half an earthenware vessel to wash their hands with, no cloth to dry 
them with, only water to wash the bread down with, only wild herbs 
to eat with the bread, no salt wherewith to salt the bitter herbs, 
no knife to clean them with or to cut the bread with. One cannot 
altogether suppress a certain disgust at this enumeration and descrip- 
tion; they produce an effect of pedantry, paltriness, and self- 
consciousness. It is different immediately when one single dramatic 
act of voluntary poverty is related, such as is often found in the 
legends of the saints; for example, the scene in Greccio where he sees 
the brothers through the window, eating at an all too well-decorated 
table: he borrows the hat and staff of a beggar, goes loudly begging 
to the door, and, as a poor pilgrim, begs for admission and food; 
when the astounded brothers, who naturally recognise him, give 
him the desired plate, he sits with it in the ashes and says: modo sedeo 
ut frater minor. This is a scene that beautifully expresses the peculiar 
emotional effect of his behaviour, but it still does not express the 
whole meaning of his life. To complete the picture, many similar 
anecdotes would have been necessary, each contributing a detail to 
the whole; the biographical and legendary tradition accomplished 
this, but there was no room for it in the Commedia. Moreover, this 
was not its task. The anecdotes of the legend were known to every- 
one; more than that, Francis of Assisi had been on the whole, a 
clearly-defined figure for a long time in the consciousness of all his 
contemporaries. Otherwise than with many less famous or more 
hotly debated characters appearing in the Commedia, Dante had 
here a firmly outlined pattern for his subject, and his task was to 
present this pattern so that it stood out in the larger context of 
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Francis’ significance. The reality of the saint’s character had to be 
sustained not as the specific aim of the presentation, but as fitting 
into the Order in which that character was placed by Providence; 
the personal reality of the saint had to be subordinated to his 
office, it had to shine forth from the office. It was for this reason 
that Dante did not describe a meeting in which the saint could 
reveal or express himself in an intimate way; instead he wrote a 
Vita, a saint’s life. Dante could scarcely let the founders of both 
mendicant orders proclaim with their own lips the great signifi- 
cance that he, Dante, attaches to their efficacy. He presents it 
through the two great Church teachers, Thomas and Bonaventura, 
both of them products of the Orders. In both Vitae the character is 
subordinated to the office, or rather to the mission, to which they 
were called. With the cherubically wise Dominic, whose office was 
teaching and preaching, and whose character could not be compared 
with that of the seraphically ardent Francis in popularity, the in- 
dividual biography receded even further, and in its place comes an 
abundance of images: the bridegroom of faith, the gardener of 
Christ, the vine-dresser in the vineyard, the champion of the sowing 
of Holy Scripture, the torrent over the fields of the heretic, the wheel 
on the Church’s war-chariot. All these are symbols for the office. 
The Vita Francisci is much nearer to life, but it also is subordinated 
to the office; here there is only a single sustained image, that of the 
wedding with Poverty, which fixes the form of the life and at the 
same time ranges it under the banner of the office. The office is thus 
the decisive factor in the biography of Francis also, the realism of the 
life must be subordinate, and the allegory of Poverty serves just this 
purpose. It combines the saint’s mission with the peculiar atmos- 
phere of his personality, rendering the latter with the utmost in- 
tensity, but always under the banner of the office; just as Francis 
himself had revealed his personality. His strong and passionate 
personal realism never wandered at large (vaneggiava), but poured 
itself into his office. ‘‘Franzisce’’ said God to the saint in a German 
Passional,‘ “take the bitter thing for the sweet, and spurn thyself 
that thou mayest acknowledge me.”’ Take the bitter thing for the 


‘ “Francisce, nimm die bitteren Ding fiir die siissen und verschmah dich 
selber, dass du mich bekennen magst.’’ Quoted from the collection of Severin 
Riittgers (Der Heiligen Leben und Leiden, Leipzig, 1922). The passage is based 
on a sentence from the saint’s testament: Et recedente me ab ipsis (the lepers), 
id quod videbatur michi amarum, conversum futt michi in dulcedinum animi 
et corporis. (Analekten zur Geschichte des Franciscus v. A., ed. H. Boehmer, 


Tiibingen and Leipzig, 1940, p. 36.) 
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sweet. ...Is there indeed anything more bitter than union with 
such a woman? But Francis took it, as Dante shows, for a sweet 
thing. All bitter things are embraced in this union, all that could be 
construed as bitterness and self-contempt is contained in it, to- 
gether with love that is stronger than all bitterness, sweet beyond 
all sweetness, and the avowal of Christ. 

Yes, certainly Paupertas is an allegory; but she is not introduced, 
much less described, as such; we learn nothing about her appearance, 
nothing about her clothes, as is usual in allegories elsewhere; we do 
not even learn her name at first. To begin with, we hear only that 
Francis loves a woman in spite of the whole world, and that he 
unites himself to her; her appearance comes to us only indirectly, 
but so impressively that it is distinct, for all the world shuns her 
like death, and, abandoned and despised, she has waited a very long 
time for a lover. 

She does not speak, either, as Poverty speaks in the Sacrum 
Commercium, or as the allegorical figures Want, Debt, Care, and 
Distress speak in the last act of the second part of Goethe’s Faust; 
she is only the mute beloved of the Saint, bound to him much more 
tightly and truly even than Care to Faust. The didactic strain in 
the allegory thus penetrates our consciousness not as a didactic 
lesson but as a real happening. As Francis’ wife, Poverty exists in 
concrete reality; but, because Christ was her first husband, her 
concrete reality becomes part of the great scheme of world history, 
of the dogmatic plan. Paupertas links Francis with Christ, she estab- 
lishes the role of Francis as the imitator Christi. Of the three motifs 
in our text that point towards the imitation—Sol oriens, mystical 
marriage, stigmatisation—the second, the mystical marriage, is by 
so far the most important in this respect, that the two others and 
Francis’ whole attitude are made to develop from it. As the second 
husband of Poverty he is the successor to or, imitator, of Christ. 

Succession to or imitation of Christ is for all Christians a fixedly 
pointed goal as it appears from many passages in the New Testa- 
ment. In the first century of the Church Militant, it was shown 
through the blood testimony of the martyrs that the succession 
was to be accomplished not morally only in the observance of com- 
mandments and in imitation of virtues, but integrally through suffer- 
ing like or similar martyrdom. Again and again after this period the 
integral following of Christ, the imitation of his destiny, was striven 
for; so that even a hero’s death in battle against unbelievers came to 
be felt as a form of succession. In twelfth century mysticism, appar- 
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ently chiefly through Bernard of Clairaux and his Cistercian follow- 
ers, there developed an ecstatic feeling that sought to achieve an in- 
tegral imitation of the Saviour through absorption in Christ’s 
suffering, thus in an essentially contemplative way, one in which the 
inward experience of the Passion, unio mystica passionalis, was re- 
garded as the highest stage of the contemplative absorption. So far 
Francis of Assisi is a continuer of the Cistercian passionate-mysti- 
cism, for in his nature also, indeed at its strongest in his nature, the 
experience of the Passion appears as ultimo sigillo; but the path to it 
is much more active and nearer to life. The succession is based in the 
first place not on contemplation, but on poverty and humility, on 
imitation of the poor and humble life of Christ. To the mystical 
spirituality of the succession, Francis gave a foundation resting di- 
rectly on Scripture, directly practical and immediately based on life; 
the imitation of the practical poverty and humility of Christ. This 
coucrete renewal of the integral succession is the reason why Francis 
was acknowledged by his contemporaries as worthy to receive the 
stigmata: no one else re-formed the idea of integral succession from 
the bottom as he did. 

Now it becomes clear that Dante could present the reality of the 
saint’s figure in no more simple or immediate way than through the 
mystical marriage with Poverty, the basis of his imitatio Christi. This 
fitted Francis into the scheme of world history to which, in Dante’s 
view, he belonged: a scheme that in his period was still extremely 
alive. For the medieval period, and even late into the modern 
world, a significant occurrence or a significant figure was “signifi- 
cant”’ in the literary sense; it meant fulfilment of a plan, fulfil- 
ment of something foreordained, repeating confirmation of some- 
thing in the past and prophesying something to come. In an earlier 
essay on “figura” I have tried to show how the so-called typological 
interpretation of the Old Testament, in which the events are con- 
strued as practical prophecies of the fulfilment in the New Testament, 
particularly the incarnation and the sacrificial death of Christ, 
created a new system of interpretation of history and actuality, 
which dominated the Middle Ages and decisively influenced Dante; 
I must refer the reader to this essay (Archivum Romanicum, xx1 
436), and can here only indicate that the figurative interpretation 
establishes a relationship between two happenings, both of which are 
historical, in which each one becomes significant not only in itself 
but also for the other, and the other in turn emphasizes and com- 
pletes the first. In the classical examples, the second is always the 
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incarnation of Christ and the happenings connected with it, which 
led to the liberation and the rebirth of man; and the whole is a 
synthetic interpretation of the pre-Christian world history in view 
of the incarnation of Christ. Now the integral imitation with which 
we are dealing here in the mystical marriage of Francis with 
Poverty, is as it were a recurring figure; it repeats certain charac- 
teristic themes of Christ’s life, renews them and revivifies them for 
all to see, and at the same time renews the office of Christ as the 
good shepherd whom the herd must follow. Jo fui degli agni della 
santa greggia che Domenico mena per cammino, says Thomas, and 
Francis is named as archimandrite. The figure and the imitation 
together make an image of the completed teleological view of history 
whose centre is the incarnation of Christ; this creates the boundaries 
between the old and the new covenants; one remembers that the 
number of the blessed in both covenants, as they are presented in 
Dante’s white rose in the Empyrean, will at the end of all days be 
exactly the same, and that on the side of the new covenant, only a 
few seats were still unoccupied—the end of the world was not far 
off. But, among the saints of the new covenant, Francis takes a 
special place in the white rose, opposite the great patriarchs of old, 
and just as these were precursors, so he, the stigmatised bridegroom 
of Poverty, is the most outstanding among the later followers of 
Christ, appointed to guide the herd along the right way, to support 
the Bride of Christ that she may hasten to her beloved with sure and 
true steps. 

All these relationships were spontaneously recognisable to the 
medieval reader, for he lived in them; the presentations of fore- 
running and after-following repetitions were as familiar to him as 
the conception of historical development is to 2 modern reader; 
men thought of even the appearance of Antichrist as an exact, but 
delusive repetition of the appearance of Christ. We have lost the 
spontaneous understanding of this conception of history, we are 
obliged to reconstruct it through research. But it kindled Dante’s 
inspiration, and we can still feel the glow of it; in spite of our antip- 
athy to allegory, the living reality of the eleventh canto of the 
Paradiso grips us; a living reality that only lives here, in the verse 
of the poet.5 

Erich AUERBACH 

Istanbul University 


5’ Translated from German by Catherine Garvin. 








MICHAEL ANGELO’S POETRY 
IN ENGLISH VERSE 


HE list, made necessary by the self-imposed limitations of previ- 

ous students,! is as nearly as practicable chronological to show 
the historical progression. A cross-index connects all the transla- 
tions of a given poem for future translators, anthologists, and all 
who wish to choose before quoting. Prose translations were impossi- 
ble to include, since the point where such versions merge with the 
English writer’s paraphrasing text is often cloudy. Fortunately this 
omission does little harm to the historical survey, since all the major 
translations appear to have been in verse.? Some care has been taken 
to include the prose translations by verse translators, but these are 
doubtless incomplete. The verse translators of less than a single 
complete poem, or a major section of a long poem, have also been 
omitted.* After some hesitation all critical commentary has been 


1 Michelangelo Bibliographie 1510--1926, ed. E. Steinmann and R. Witt- 
kower, Leipzig, 1927, referred to as Steinmann-Wittkower. (‘Eine Voll- 
staendigkeit ist... bei den Zitaten ...englischer Gedichtuerbersetzungen 
nicht erstrebt.”” p. 62) N. Shields, Italian Translations in America, 1931. 
These works, which formed my starting-point, are only silently corrected, 
except when confusion can be avoided only by specific restatement. Dr. 
Wihkower has gone out of his way more than once to answer my inquires, for 
which I am much indebted. 

2? The most extensive prose translations by writers who have made none 
in verse are: Maria H. Roscoe (‘‘Mrs. Henry’’) Vittoria Colonna, her life and 
poems, London, 1868, pp. 176, 222, 306. (The verse translations cited as hers 
by C. C. Black, Michael Angelo, 1875, p. 231 f., are Bunnett’s, which she 
quoted.) L. H. Ware, “Poems true and counterfeit of M. A.,’”’ Unitarian 
Review, 1878, p. 14 ff. (prose divided into lines, and for the most part frag- 
ments.) W. Radford, in The Hugo Wolf Society: Notes to Volume III of 
recordings of Wolf’s songs c1931 (for the type of translation, cf. Bernhoff 
infra.) K. Butler, in A. Blunt: Artistic Theory in Italy, Oxford, 1940, p. 62 ff. 
E. Mayer and P. Pears, in B. Britten: Seven Sonnets of M. A. set to music, 
London etc., 1943 (the settings are of the Italian, and the English versions 
are appended.) 

’ The following have been collected in a brief search: R. Turnbull, The 
Genius of Italy, New York, 1849, p. 329 (eight lines of Spirto ben nato.) 
C. C. Perkins, Raphael and Michelangelo, Boston, 1878, p. 252 (last ten lines 
of Ora in sul destro). G. Ely, tr. of R. de Maulde, The Women of the Renais- 
sance, London, 1900, p. 162. G. Grillo, Poets at the Court of Ferrara, Boston, 
1943, p. 88. This is the point to cite the only indication known to me of an 
important translation which does not exist: ‘The only other scheme of Italian 
translation which he [Dante Gabriel Rossetti] ever seriously entertained 
applied to the poems of M. A. B. Towards 1873 he re-studied these poems, 
and was greatly bent upon turning them into English: but after all he did 
not carry out, nor I think did he ever begin, this work.’”? (W. M. Rossetti, 
preface to the 1892 edition of D. G. Rossetti’s Dante and his Circle, p. viii.) 
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omitted, as running beyond the scope of a bibliography without 
achieving the value of the illustrative study which, it is hoped, will 
follow. Source references cite the first publication, and, where 
there is a clear diversity, the most available one also. It is need- 
less to do more than remind the readers of this journal that all 
editions before Guasti’s in 1863, and some later, are based on the 
very false text published by Michael Angelo Buonarroti the younger 
in 1623. When later translators clearly use the earlier text, the fact 
is noted.‘ I shall of course welcome addenda. 


William Wordsworth 


1 Ben pud talor Yes! Hope may with 
2 Nuovo piacer (Ist 4 stanzas) And sweet it is to see 
3 Non vider gli ocechi No mortal object 
4 Ben sarien dolci The prayers I make 
5 Scarco d’un’importuna (i) Rid of a vexing 
(ii) Eternal Lord! 
6 La forza d’un bel volto Rapt above earth 
7 Grato m’é’l sonno (i) Grateful is sleep, more 


(ii) Grateful is sleep, my 


1 and 2in R. Duppa, Life of M. A., 1806, 1807, 1816, 1846, 1856. 2 reprinted 
nowhere® but in Curry.* 3 and 4 in W.’s Poems in two volumes, 1807, 5(ii) and 
6 in his Memorials of a tour in Italy, 1837, 1842; 1, 3, 4, 5(ii) and 6 reprinted 
in all collected editions. 5(i) in Works of Coleridge, ed. Campbell, 1893, 
p. 474, and both forms of 7 in W.’s Works, ed. Knight, 1896, vir, 263; 5(i) 
and 7 reprinted in most collected editions. 


Robert Southey 


1 Giunto é gia’l corso Well nigh the voyage 

2 Dal mondo scese He from the world 

3 Quanto dirne si dé How shall we speak of him 
4 Non sempre al mondo Ill hath he chosen 

5 Nuovo piacer (last 5 stanzas) And sweet it is to see 


All in Duppa, op. cit., (1856 ed., pp. 103, 118, 126, 129). Reprinted only by 
Curry. 
Richard Duppa’ 
1 Ohimé, ch’io son tradito Alas, the mirror which tells 
In his op. cit., (1856 ed., p. 160). Also numerous prose paraphrases there. 


‘ An attempt is made in listing the opening words of the Italian to use the 
version actually used in the particular translation. The several versions of 
a given poem are reunited to the principal one in the cross-index. 

5’ Throughout this article “never reprinted” and similar phrases make a 
silent exception of books on Michael Angelo, which sometimes cite versions 
out of older ones. 

6 K. Curry, ‘‘Uncollected translations of Michael Angelo by Wordsworth 
and Southey,” Review of English Studies, 1938, 193 ff., unravels the snarl of 
translations in Duppa’s book. 

7 An Englishman, not “Riccardo,” cf. DNB, sub voce. The traditional 
reason for assigning him this unsigned translation is well argued by Curry, 


art. cit. 
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The Circle of Ugo Foscolo* 


1 Ben sarien dolci Grateful and sweet 
2 Occhi miei, siate certi Oh eyes, for certain 
3 5 stanzas of the capitolo Thou hast died Nature’s death 


Gia piansi e sospirai from Tu sei del morir morto 


1 and 2 in his article “Italian Poets: Michel Angelo,’”’ New Monthly Magazine, 
Iv, 1822, 339-347; 3 in “The Poetry of Michael Angelo,’’ Retrospective Review, 
x11, 1826, 263-264.* Never reprinted. There are also short translations in 
prose divided into lines. 


Hartley Coleridge 
1 La forza d’un bel viso The might of one fair face 
In his Poems, 1851, 1, 57. 


John Edward Taylor’ 








Per fido esempio 

La vita del mio amor 
Non so se s’é 

Non vider gli occhi 
S’egli é che d’uom 
Ben pud talor col mio 
Dimmi di grazia, 
Ogni cosa ch’io veggio 
Come avroé mai virtute 
10 Veggio co’ bei 

11 Mentre ch’alla belta 
12 Non so figura alcuna 
13. Ben posson gli occhi 
14 §’un casto amor 

15 Beati voi che su 

16 Gia piansi e sospirai 
17 Com’esser, Donna, pud 
18 Spirto ben nato 

19 Occhi miei, siate certi 
20 Quando il principio 
21 Amor, se tu se’ Dio 
22 Tornami al tempo 

23 Gia vecchio, e d’anni 
24 Perché si tardi 

25 Se’l molto indugio 

26 Per ritornar la donde 


CONOR wWNe 


Beauty was given 
My heart i§ not 

I know not if it be 
My eyes beheld 

If it be true that 
Well may at time 
Tell me, O love 

Each thing I see 

How shall I e’er 
Through your clear eyes 
Whilst to that beauty 
I can no image figure 
Well can mine eyes 

If a chaste love 

O blessed ye who find 
So much, alas, have I 
How, lady, can it be 
Thou high born spirit 
Mine eyes, ye are 
When she who was 
Love! If thou art 
Return to me the time 
Already full of years 
Why with such slow 
If much delay 
Thither to wing 





* The actual translating of the 1822 article was doubtiess done by one of 
the translators whom F. hired in England. The 1826 poem is by “a young 
friend . . . a female hand, and one with whom the public have, comparatively, 
small acquaintance.”’ The 1822 article is not listed by Steinmann-Wittkower, 
but ig cited under No. 344, and again independently under No. 710. 

* Only the 1822 article appeared in the standard Foscolo Opere (1854-62) ; 
that of 1826 was “discovered” and printed in Italian in 1913. As a result of 
this dissociation scholars sometimes refer generally and confusingly to 
“‘Foscolo’s essay on M. A.” 

1° On this very obscure and interesting writer see, besides the BM Cata- 


logue, his edition of Basile, 1848, pp. 48-49. 
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Within thy looks 

So much doth lady 
Burdened by years 

No earthly thing 

I scarce beheld 
Conducted by long years 
From earth descending 
There is no tongue 

Pure and unsullied 


27 Veggio nel volto 

28 Tanto alla speme mia 
29 Carico d’anni 

30 Non é pid bassa o vil 
31 Appena in terra 

32 Condotto da molt’anni 
33 Dal mondo scese 

34 Quanto dirne si dé 

35 Per non si avere 


Blank verse. In his Michelangelo considered as a philosophic poet, with trans- 
lations, 1840, 2nd ed., 1852, pp. 107-144. Prose of Non ha l’ottimo artista, 
pp. 85-86. 

Rev. R. Pennell 


1 Non é pid bassa o vil Lord! if by thee deserted 
(and other unidentified pieces) 


In his T’ranslations and Imitations, printed for private circulation, ca. 1850 (?), 
not seen. Reprinted, with a suggestion that there are others, in an anonymous 
review of Harford, New Monthiy Magazine, cx, 1857, 367. 


Thomas William Parsons 


1 Caro m’é’l sonno ’Tis well to slumber 


In The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 1x, 1875, 212, as the last four lines 
of his poem “The Birthday of Michael Angelo.’”’ Reprinted Steinmann- 
Wittkower, No. 1455. The first four lines of his poem ‘‘To a Lady, in return 
for a book of Michael Angelo’s Sonnets” are the first four lines of Non ha 
V’otttmo artista. (Poems, 1854, reprinted in collected Poems, 1893, and by 
Cheney in 1885, p. 163 q. v.) 


John S. Harford 





1 Chi é quel che What is the power 

2 Come pud esser How is it that I seem 

3 Gli occhi miei My eyes which love 

4 Questa mia donna Ev’n when she slays me 
5 Mentre che’l mio When thoughts of days 

6 Per fido esempio Beauty, perception bright 
7 Veggio nel volto Read by my thoughts 

8 Per ritornar lA donde There to return whence 

9 La forza d’un bel Heav’nward I’m borne 
10 Non vider gli occhi My eyes seemed not 
11 Col fuoco il fabbro By fire the artist 
12 La vita del mio amor The life-spring of my love 


13 Com’ esser, donna, pud Lady, how can it be? 

14 Non ha l’ottimo Whate’er conception 

15 Dal mondo scese Down to the dark abyss 
16 Ora su’l destro Midst endless doubts 

17 Perch’é troppo molesta Lady, I trust 

18 Per esser manco, alta That I the less unworthy 


19 Poscia ch appreso When of some form 
20 Io di te, falso amor, False love! With thee 
21 Ohimé, che pur pensando Ah woe is me! Alas! 
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22 Non é pid bassa o vil No earthly object 
23 Carico d’anni Borne down by weight 
24 Vivo al peccato Alive to sin, dead 
25 Mentre m’attrista Much it afflicts 
26 Ben sarien dolci What sweetness will 
27 Scarco d’un’importuna From a vaxatious 
28 Giunto é gia’l corso Time, my frail bark 


Sonnets in blank verse, madrigals rhymed. In his Life of M. A. B., with trans- 
lations of many of his poems and letters..., London, 1857, mu, 110-171, 
Ch. vu, ‘‘Poetry of M. A.” 

John Shepherd 


1 Giunto é giad’l corso ? 
(and other unidentified pieces) 


In his Foreign sacred lyre: metrical versions of religious poetry, from the German, 
French and Italian ..., London, 1857; not seen. The last three lines of this 
reprinted, with the suggestion that there are others, in an anonymous review 
of Harford, Eclectic Review, cv1, 1857. (Reprinted in Eclectic Magazine, x1, 
1857, 339.) 

Ednah Dow Cheney 


Non é sempre di colpa It is not always vain 


1 

2 Ancor che’l cor Deep grief such woe 

3 Dal ciel discese From Heaven he came 
4 §’un casto amor If a chaste love 

5 Quanto dirne si dé What should be said 

6 Per esser manco, alta Oh! Noble lady 

7 Chi non vuol delle foglie Who not leaves 

8 Amore é un concetto Love is a conceit 


Thirteen of the Bracci epigrams: 


9 Deh serbi, s’é di me Ah! keep your tears 
10 Non volse morte Death wished to strike 
11 Qui son sepulto Here am I buried 


12 L’alma di dentro The soul while in 
13. Qui son morto They do believe me dead 


14 Qui vuol mia sorte Here fate has willed 
15 Se qui cent’anni If years to kill 

16 Gran ventura qui To lie here dead 

17 Se fussin, perch’i’ If so it were 

18 §’i fu’gia vivo That I once lived 

19 De’ Bracci nacqui A Bracci I was born 
20 Alla terra la terra Death has given earth 
21 = I’fu’ Cecchin I was Cecchino 

22 Per fido esempio To bind me faithful 
23 Da maggior luce By greater light 

24 Or d’un fier ghiaccio Now in a frost 

25 Deh fammiti vedere! Oh, make me see thee 


1 in her review of Harford, North American Review, LXxxrx, 1859, 14, (with 
some prose versions of poems later done in verse). 2 in Journal of Speculative 
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Philosophy, x, 1876, 435. 3, 4, 5, and 6 (with a reprint of 2 and a stanza of 
Nuovo piacer) in ‘The Poems of Michel Angelo,’ an essay in her book Glean- 
ings in the Fields of Art, Boston, 1881, pp. 124-135. The rest (with reprints 
of all printed before) in her edition of Selected Poems of Michelangelo Buonar- 
roti, with translations from various sources," Boston, 1885. 


Fanny Elizabeth Bunnett 


1 Sovra quel biondo crin Around that fair 

2 Siccome per levar As when, O lady mine! 
3 Gia piansi e sospirai Already had I wept 

4 Tornami al tempo Oh for the time, when, 
5 Ora in sul uno Now on the one foot 

6 Per esser manco, alta Not all unworthy 

7 Da che concetto When godlike art 

8 Quando il principio When she, the aim 

9 Veggio co’ bei Through thee I catch 
10 Colui che fece He who from nothing 
11 Non sempre al mondo Not always that which 
12 Condotto da molt’anni Borne to the utmost brink 


Uses the pre-1863 version in 1 2 6 8 9 and 11, the standard modern text in 12, 
an early but genuinely autograph text in 5 and 7, and a text between pre-1863 
and standard in 3 4 and 10." In her translation of Hermann Grimm’s Life of 
M. A., 1865, (10th ed. 1876) I, 366; U, 153, 270, 288, 313 ff., 393 f., 430 ff., 
and snatches at 1, 79, 439. She makes use of both the Italian and German 
texts given by Grimm. 

Ralph Waldo &merson 


1 Caro m’é’l sonno Sweet is sleep 
2 Non ha l’ottimo artista Never did sculptor’s dream 


1 written in his Journals in 1859 (Journals, Boston, 1909-14, rx, 171); 2 in 
his May-Day and other pieces, 1865, reprinted in ali collections of poems and 
works. Prose versions entered in the Journals are: 1834, Non so se s’e (I know 
not if; ed. cit., 111, 400-401); 1859, Ohimé, ch’io son tradito (Alas, that I am be- 
trayed) and Ohimé, che pur pensando (Woe’s me! when I think; ed. cit., rx, 
169-170); 1864, La forza d’un bel volto (The power of a beautiful face; ed. cit., 
x, 35.)* 


1 She reprints Wordsworth, Southey, Taylor, Harford and Emerson 
translations, and first prints those of Channing, Dwight, Howe, and Sanborn, 
as well as her own. 

2 Grimm distrusted the pre-1863 version, but did not have access to the 
Florence mss. used soon after in Guasti’s edition. For some poems (Bunnett’s 
5, 7, 12) he used the Vatican mss., which have authentic but sometimes early 
drafts. For others he apparently used British Museum mss., in which M. A. 
Buonarroti the younger entered his alterations, but which is less remote from 
the original than his final published forms (nearly identical with the authentic 
text in 4, nearly identical with the pre-1863 version in 3.) For the rest he was 
forced to use the pre-1863 version. 

18 These references may correct those of E. Goggio, ““Emerson’s Interest in 
Italy and Italian Literature,” Jtalica, xvu, 1940, 102, note 3. 
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John Addington Symonds, Jr. 
THE SEVENTY-SEVEN FINISHED SONNETS OF GUASTI’S CANON" 


78 Me felice che i tuoi Thrice blest was I 
79 Per molti, Donna Lady, for joy of lovers 
80 Caro m’é’l sonno (i) Sweet is my sleep 
(ii) Dear is my sleep 

81 Ohimé, pur reiterando (i) Ah me! whene’er I think 

(ii) Ah me! I wander telling 
82 7 tercets of Capitolo Ancor Thou’rt dead of dying 

che’l cor from T'u se’ del morir morto 

83 Ben fd temprando il ciel Certes the heavens 
84 Or in sul destro Now to the right 
85 Un uomo in una donna A man within a woman 
86 Oltre qui fi dove Hereby was where 
87 Vo’ sol del mio morir Nought comforts you 
88 Dell’ aspra piaga For love’s fierce wound 
89 Per non si avere So that high heaven 
90 Ohimé, ch’io son tradito Ah me! how have I been 
91 I’vo lasso, oilmé Ah me! I wander tired 
92 Non pur la morte Not death indeed 


23 of the sonnets in his article ‘The Poems of Michael Angelo,’’ Contemporary 
Review, xx, 1872, 505 ff., reprinted as Appendix II in his Renaissance in Italy, 
Part III, The Fine Arts, 1877, 375-390. (In Guasti’s order they are 1 2 3 4 
5 56 61 24 49 51 31 30 32 41 8 15 44 65 66 70 73 76 77.) All 77 sonnets in his 
Sonnets of M. A. B., London, 1878, (actually a few more, since he translated 
2 versions of the same sonnet when Guasti provided them) with revisions of 
some of the 23. 78 (a sonnet discovered after Guasti) 79 80(i) and 81(i) in 
ibid., Appendices. The first four tercets of 82 in his Renaissance in Italy, 
Part IV, Italian Literature, 1881, Appendix VI, p. 561. Some of the sonnets 
(some revised), all seven tercets of 82 (the four printed before much revised), 
80(ii) 81(ii) and 83-92 in his Life of M. A. B., London, 1893, 1, 469, 1, 120-175, 
311. Symonds also printed an undated, untitled pamphlet of his poems with 


4 Seventy-eight finished sonnets by M. A. exist, but Guasti unaccountably 
omitted J’fu’, gid son molt’anni in its finished form. Hence Symonds’ Sonnets 
is not technically complete. 

16 Except for the two cited above (80 and 81) these revisions are mainly 
slight, of the type that an author constantly makes when he glances over an 
old text; they are obviously impractical to catalogue here. Though other 
forms are in some cases later, the easy availability of the Sonnets text (1878) 
has made it standard for the citation of Symonds, who is the standard trans- 
lator of M. A. In addition to the innumerable actual users, the later editions 
(really reprints) of the book by the regular publisher merely repeat these 
forms. But the several editions published by Thomas Mosher incorporate the 
late revisions of Symonds’ Life of M. A. B. (They appeared in small numbers 
but at many dates; the complex history is retold by N. Shields, op. cit., pp. 125, 
134, 465, 535.) His printing in 1895 antedates Scribner’s first American print- 
ing, though the English book circulated here too. For some of the countless 
casual reprints of Symonds see P. Babington, Bibliography of the Writings of 


John Addington Symonds, London, 1925. 
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his translation of M. A. sonnets on pp. 31-53. (Not seen; before 1878?) 


Anonymous (1875) 


Grateful is sleep, and still 
The course of life has brought 


1 Grato m’é’l sonno 
2 Giunto é gia’l corso 


In an article ‘Michel Angelo,” in Blackwoods, cxvii1, 1875, pp. 461-482. 


George Lowell Austin 


3 Tornami al tempo Bring back the time 


In his article ‘Michel Angelo Bounarroti,’’ The Galary, x1rx, 1875, 498-509 
(p. 507). 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Nothing the greatest artist 

Not without fire can any 

Oh give me back the days 

The course of my long life 

Lady, how can it chance 

When the prime mover 

What should be said of him cannot 
Ah me! when thinking of the years 


Non ha !’ottimo 

Col fuoco il fabbro 
Tornami al tempo 
Giunto é gia’l corso 
Com’esser, Donna, pud 
Quando il principio 
Quanto dirne si dé 
Ohimé! che pur pensando 


ONAHA Pwr 


Used the pre-1863 version. In his volume of poems Keramos, 1877; some 
appeared in C C Perkins’ Raphael and Michaelangelo, 1878.7 Reprinted in 
Poetical Works, 1886, v1, 342-347. 


Charles Eliot Norton 


1 Quanto dirne si dé 
Five of the Bracci epigrams: 

2 Non volse morte 

3 Qui son sepulto 

4 L’alma di dentro 

5 Col sol de’ Bracci 

6 I’fu’ Ceecchin 


What should be said of him is 


Death wished to slay 
Here am I buried 
The soul within 
With Braccio’s 

Erst mortal Cecchino 


In C C Perkins, Raphael and Michaelangelo, 1878, pp. 229, 258. 
Warburton Pike (?) 


Per fido esempio 
Gli oechi miei 

Si come per levar 
Beati voi che su 
Deh! dimmi Amor 
Come pud esser 
Nel mio ardente 
Perc’ all’ alta 


ONO rh Whe 


A sense of beauty 

My eyes which every 
Lady, as is, by chipping 
Ye blest, who high 

Ah tell me Love 

No longer mine! How 
Whilst my desire 

Since, Lady, with my 


6 Cited by Babington, op. cit., p. 29 f. The ma4zigals here listed as 90, 81, 
and 91 ought to be considered stanzas of one poem in that order, but the prior 
translation of 81 alone necessitated this arrangement. 

17 Perkins speaks of the poems he prints as unpublished. The 1877 edition 
of Keramos was privately printed; the book was published in 1878. 
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1-43 (except 21 24 and 35 in their later forms) in Translations and poems, for 
private circulation, anonymous, London, 1875—Part I, Translations from 


ITALICA 


Credo, pere’ ancor 
Occhi miei, siate 

Se l’alma é ver 

Ogni cosa ch’io veggio 
Chi é quel che per 

Un uomo in una donna 
Non mi posso tener 
Come portato ho gia 
Quanto sare’ men 
Mestier non era 
Mentre i begii occhi 
Non é senza periglio 
Amor, se tu se’ Dio 


Lezzi, vezzi, 
Dal ciel discese 
Signor, se vero é 


Se ben concetto 
Com’esser, Donna pud 
Dimmi di grazia 
Non men gran grazia 
Veggio co’ bei 

S’un casto amor 
S’alcun legato é 

Non so se s’é 

Colui che fece, 

O notte o dolce 

Non vider gli occhi 


Non é sempre di colpa 
Veggio nel tuo bel 
Le favole del mondo 
Non é pid bassa o vil 
Deh fammiti veder 
Vorrei voler, Signor 
Mentre m’attrista 
Nuovo piacer (lst 2 stanzas) 
Caro m’é’! sonno 

Per molti, Donna 
Perch’é troppo 
All’alta tua lucente 
Com’ard dunque 

Ben sara’! fiero 
Quanto pit fuggo 
Perché’n un tempo 
Non ha |’ottimo 
Perché tue gran 

Per ritornar la donde 
Ben pud talor 

Ben mi dové, 


I think, may be, Love 
Do ye, my eyes be sure 
If it be true, the soul 
Whate’er I see 

Who drags me thus? 

A human soul speaks 

I cannot hold myself 

As in my heart, O lady 
How much less pain 
Cords thy gracious beauty 
When, Lady, you turn so 
Not from danger free 

(i) Thee, Love, men deify 
(ii) Love, if thou’rt deity 
Winsome petting 

He came from Heaven 
(i) My Lord, if any proverb 
(ii) If any proverb of 
When once some form, 
Lady, one sees 

Love, of they grace 
Lady, not less great joy 
Through thy clear eyes 
If a pure love, and 
Bound by great service 

I know not, if it be 

He who made Time, 
Sweet is night-tide 

(i) When perfect peace 
(ii) When I found perfect 
It is not always grave 
On thy fair face, 

Earth’s work and toys 
Earth has not aught 
Where’er I am 

I will it not; Lord 
Whilst giving grief 

’Tis choicest joy 

My sleep is dear 

Lady, thou wast 
Because a grace 

To climb the dazzling 
How will my courage 
Indeed the fiery glow 
As, Lady, ever more 
Since at one time 

The best of sculptors 
That thy great beauties 
To mount again a soul 
Indeed there can 
Indeed, I should, 
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Dante, Petrarch, Michelangelo, Vittoria Colonna, and others, pp. 58-143. 
All reprinted, with revisions of 21 24 and 36 and the addition of 44-56, in 
Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna, 
anonymous, London, 1879, pp. 257-314. The latter book attributed to Pike 
by the British Museum Catalogue (1939 ed. only, s. v. Buonarroti); the 
former seems not to be catalogued anywhere, but their relation is obvious. 


T. Adolphus Trollope 


1 Grato m’é’l sonno I joy to sleep 


In his article “‘The Homes and Haunts of the Italian Poets: VI, Michelangelo 
Buonarroti” in Belgravia, xxxv, 1878, pp. 308-325. 


Henry Charles Lea 
1 Dal mondo scese Through blind abysmal 


Uses pre-1863 version. In his Translations and other rhymes, privately printed, 
Philadelphia, 1882, p. 101. 


Robert Bridges 


1 Gli occhi miei My eyes for beauty 


In his Shorter Poems (Book IV, No. 9), 1890, and in collected editions of his 
poems; it was done as a song for his play ‘“‘The Humors of the Court”’ written 
in 1888 but published later. A rough prose version divided into lines of 
O notte o dolce tempo (“‘O night, o sweet time’’) was written out in 1882 and 
sent with a letter to Andrew Lang; both were printed in 1912.'* Two sonnets 
from his sequence The Growth of Love contain partial translations. The first 
four lines of ‘‘Ye blessed saints’’ are the first four lines of M. A.’s madrigal 
Beati voi; in “All earthly beauty” “the argument is partly from M. A.’s 
madrigal 19” (Quantunque ver sia).'* 


Eva Channing 


1 Caro m’é’l sonno ’Tis sweet to sleep, stil] more 
2 Si come per levar As, Lady, when we hew away 
3 Deh! dimmi Amor If pity filled her soul 

4 Occhi miei siate Mine eyes, be certain quite 

5 Amor, se tu sei If thou’rt a god, Love 

6 Ben posson gli occhi My eyes may wander 

7 Quand’ el ministro When she who was the cause 
8 Io crederrei (lst stanza) Methinks though thou wert 


18 Michelangelo Buonarroti’s Sonnet XLIV, translated by Robert Bridges 
for Andrew Lang, with his accompanying epistle thereto; 35 copies, 5 on 
Japanese paper, printed for distribution among my friends; J. St. T. L. The 
“epistle” informs us that Lang planned an anthology of poems on sleep, to 
which this was a contribution. A copy of this pamphlet de luze is at Columbia 
University. 

19 Tn the first edition of The Growth of Love (1876; 24 sonnets) they do not 
appear. In the second (1889; 79 sonnets) they are Nos. 74 and 36, and in the 
third (in Poetical Works, 1898, Vol. 1; 69 sonnets) Nos. 64 and 35. Cf. G. L. 
McKay, Bibliography of Robert Bridges, New York, 1937. 
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The translations signed “‘E. C.’’ in Selected Poems from M. A., with translations 
from various sources, ed. E. D. Cheney, Boston, 1885. (Cf. supra.) In the 
preface (p. viii) Mrs. Cheney notes: ‘My valued friends Mr. John 8. Dwight, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, and Miss Eva Channing have 
kindly consented to enrich my book with new translations.”’ 

John Sullivan Dwight 


1 Vorrei voler Fain would I will 


In Selected Poems, ed. Cheney, p. 127, signed “J. S. D.”’ See text under 


Channing supra. 
Julia Ward Howe 


1 Donna, a me vecchio Lady, to me infirm 


In Selected Poems, ed. Cheney, p. 49, signed “J. W. H.” See text under 


Channing supra. 
Franklin B. Sanborn 


1 Perché Febo non torce Because Hyperion 
2 O Notte o dolce tempo O Night! O season fair 


In Selected Poems, ed. Cheney, pp. 93-95, signed “F. B. 8.” See text under 
Channing supra. 
William Wetmore Story 


1 Caro m’é’l sonno Grateful is sleep—and more 
In his article, ‘Michel Angelo,” in Blackwoods, cxuiv, 1888, pp. 258 ff. 
William Paton Ker (?) 


1 Caro m’é’l sonno ’Tis sweet to sleep, and to be 
2 Per molti, Donna That many a lover 
3 Non ha|l’ottimo There’s no idea 
4 Com’ esser, Donna ’Tis strange, Madonna 
5 Pid che vivo non ero More than in life 
6 Giunto é gia’l corso The voyage of my life 
7 Or d’un fier By keenest ice beset 
8 Condotto da molt’anni Led by so many years 
9 Per qual mordace Under what sharpest file 
10 Per croce e grazia God’s grace and cross 


Also two verse snatches. In an unsigned” article “The Poems of Michael 
Angelo” in Edinburgh Review, cLxv1u1, 1888, 1-34. 


John Jay Chapman 


1 Rendete agli occhi Give me again, 
2 Nonsoses’é I know not if it be 
3 Tusa’ ch’i’ so Thou knowest that I know 


2° Called Ker’s without comment by Steinmann-Wittkower, whose No. 
1072 is this article. However, by an apparent error the same article appears 
independently as No. 1526, and this time anonymously. Dr. Wittkower, in 
reply to my enquiry, has informed me that the war and other circumstances 
have made the notes containing the basis for this attribution unavailable to 


him. 
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4 Tornami al tempo 
5 Non men gran grazia 
6 La vita del mio amor 


Give me the time 
Great joy no less 
The heart is not the life 


Appeared no doubt in about the same form in his article ‘‘Michael Angelo’s 
Sonnets,”’ Bachelor of Arts, 1, 1895, 175 ff. (not seen). Here cited from the 
(identical?) essay of the same name in his Emerson and other Essays, New 


York, 1898, p. 153 ff. 


George Santayana 


Per fido esempio 

La vita del mio amor 
Non so se s’é 

Il mio refugio 

Gli oechi miei 


ark WN 


For faithful guide 
My love’s life comes 
I know not if 

The haven and last 
Ravished by all 


1 and 2 in his lecture ‘‘Platonism and the Italian Poets,” delivered and pri- 
vately printed at Buffalo, 1896 (not seen); reprinted with changes as a* 
chapter in his Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, New York, 1900. 3 4 and 
5 appeared as “Sonnets: (sic?) Translations from M. A.” in The Harvard 
Monthly, xxx1, 1901, 133-134; (not seen) reprinted in his volume of poems 
of the same date and thence in collected editions. 


William Wells Newell 


Dal ciel discese 
Da che concetto 
Non ha I’csttimo 
Com’ esser, Donna 
Io mi son caro 
Quanto si gode 

Se nel volto per 
Spirto ben nato 
Dimmi di grazia 
10 Non posso altra 

11 La vita del mio amor 
12 I’mi credetti 

13. Veggio co’ bei 

14 §’un casto amor 
15 Perché tue gran 

16 La ragion meco 

17 Nonsoses’é 

18 Perché Febo 

19 O Nott’ o dolce 

20 Non vider gli occhi 
21 + Per ritornar la 

22 Se’l mio rozzo 

23 Caro m’é’l sonno 
24 Io dico a voi 


CONOR WNHe 


From Heaven he came 
Some deed or form 
The chief of artists 
How, Lady, can the mind 
I feel myself 

The blossom-twined 

If eyes avail 

O spirit nobly born 
Love, be my teacher 
My strong imagination 
My love doth use 

I deemed when erst 
With thy clear eyes 

If one chaste love 
That womanhood 

As oft as I am free 

I know not if it be 
When Phoebus hath 
O Night, O season 
Mine eyes beheld 

One day to rise 

If my rude hammer 
Sweet is to sleep 
Thou, thou, who hast 


*1 The changes do not involve the translations, apart from punctuation. 
Dr. Freda L. Townsend kindly made this collation, the rare 1896 pamphlet 


being unavailable to me. 


* According to the excellent Santayana bibliography by 8. Terzian. (The 
Philosophy of George Santayana, ed, Schilpp, Evanston, 1940, pp. 607-668.) 
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In his Sonnets and Madrigals of M. A., rendered into English verse, with 


ITALICA 


Amore é un concetto 
Per molti, Donna 
Non sempre al mondo 
Perche é troppo 
Ora in sul destro 
Gli oechi miei 

Se dal cor lieto 
Negli anni molti 

Si come per levar 
Se d’una pietra 
Non pur d’argento 
Beati voi che su 
Non pur la morte 
S’egli é che’] buon 
Quantunque ver sia 
All’alta tua lucente 
Deh! dimmi amor 
Come pud esser 
Ogni cosa ch’io 

Chi e quel che 

Se’l commodo degli 
Un uomo in una donna 
Io dico che fra noi 
S’alcuna parte 
Mestier non era 
Amor, se tu sei 
Quanto dirne si dé 
Lezzi, vezzi, 
D’altrui pietoso 

A che piu debb’io 
Al cor di zolfo 

Non men gran grazia 
Sento d’un foco 
Rendete agli occhi 
S’i’ avessi creduto 
Colui che fece 
Quand’el ministro 
Tornami al tempo 
Per non s’avere 
Per fido esempio 
Nella memoria 


Love e’en is an idea 


For many, for a thousand 
However worship-worthy 


’Tis burdensome 

A pilgrim seeking 
My glances pleased 
If happy heart 

Year after year 

In mountain-marble 
In alpine stone 

For silver or for gold 
O blessed spirits 

Not death alone 

If any beauteous thing 
Though true it be 
Thy lucent-crowned 
Ah tell me, Love 
How came to pass 
All Nature urgently 


Who theeward draws me 


If habit of the eyes 
Thoughts of a man 
O’er us, I think, 

If that she own 
Thy sweetness had 
O Love, thou art 
His praise remains 
Looks, laughter 
To others kind, 
What right have I 
The heart of sulphur 
By happiness 

I see a face 

Ah give me back 
Had I believed 

He who did erst 


When she who ministereth 


Give me the day 
That perfectness 
On me hath been 


When memory may cherish 


Italian text, introduction and notes, Boston, 1900. 


1 


Uses pre-1863 version. In his Versions and verses: sonnets after the Italian and 


Frederic Whitmore 


Per esser manco, alta 


That I might less unworthy 


other sonnets, Springfield, (Mass.) (1902), p. 8. 


1 


Frederick Wharton Mann 


Se’l foco fosse 


Did but the fire 
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Uses pre-1863 version. In his Some Sonnets of Forgotten Sonneteers, 1550 to 
1650, adapted to English meters from the Italian by Francis Wharton (pseud.) 
Jamaica (L. I.) 1903, p. 19. 


Florence Trail 


1 Grato m’é’l sonno Grateful to me is sleep 


In her History of Italian Literature, New York and Frederick (Md.), 2 vols., 
1903-4; 2nd ed., Boston, 1914, p. 135. 


William Everett 


1 Se ben concetto When once designs 
2 Dal mondo scese To the blind gulfs 


Uses pre-1863 version. In his The Italian Poets since Dante, accompanied by 
verse translations, New York, 1904, pp. 95, 97. 


S. Elizabeth Hall 


SEVENTY-SIX OF GUASTI’S CANON OF FINISHED SONNETS” 
77 Sesempre é solo For aye the sun 
78 Dell’aspra piaga For the sharp wounding 
79 Fuggite, amanti, Flee from the fire 
80 La forza d’un bel A beauteous face 
81 Qui intorno fi *Twas near this sport 
82 Molto diletta Whoso with truth 
83 Arder solea dentro The fire within 
84 Perche si tardi Why comes so late 
85 I’fui, gid son Unnumbered times 
86 Caro m’é’l sonno Grateful to me is sleep 


Uses the pre-1863 version in 77-86. All in her Sonnets of M. A., translated 
into English verse . . . (with Condivi’s life) London, 1905. 


Maud F. Jerrold 
1 Un uomo in una A man within a woman 


In her Vittoria Colonna, with some account of her friends and her times, London, 
1906, p. 135. 
John Bernhoff 


1 I’vo pensando I often ponder 
2 Chiunque nasce All creation once 
3 Nonsoses’é Oh, does my spirit feel 


(1 is the ninth stanza of Jo crederret.) In the sheet-music pamphlet, Hugo 
Wolf: Drei Gedichte von M. A., English ed., ca. 1907 (?). These metrical] trans- 
lations are of the familiar type designed to let lieder-texts be sung in English, 
and were done from the German versions of Robert-Tornow which Wolf used. 
(Cf. Footnote 2, ““‘W. Radford.’’) 


G. Grinnell- Milne 


1 Non hal’ottimo No true conception can 
2 Non vider gli occhi No mortal vision met 


23 No. 21, A che piu debb’io mai, is unaccountably omitted. 
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3 La forza d’un bel The power of one fair face 
4 Se sempre é solo One in eternal solitude 
5 Molto diJetta al With deep delight 
6 La vita del mio amor The life of this my love 
7 Nonsoses’é I know not if ’tis 
8 Chi é quel che Ah, who is he whose power 
9 Sotto due belle Beneath two lovely brows 
10 Caro m’é’l sonno ’Tis sweet to sleep 
11 Giunto é gia’l corso My course of life, 
12 Dal mondo scese From earth descended 
13 Quanto dirne si dé Untold perforce remains 


Uses pre-1863 version.In his Tales from Tasso and other poems and transla- 
tions, London, 1909, pp. 294-309. 


Gerald S. Davies 
1 Caro m’é’l sonno Sweet is this sleep 
In his Michelangelo, London, 1909, p. 123. 
Nathan Haskell Dole 
1 Chiunque nasce All things, all things 


In Fifty Songs by Hugo Wolf, for high voice, ed. Ernest Newman, Boston, 
ca. 1909, p. 158. On the source and type of translation see Bernhoff supra. 


Oliver Elton 
1 Dal mondo scese He sank from earth 


Uses pre-1863 version. Reprinted, with no source reference but the trans- 
lator’s name, in An Italian Anthology, translated into English by various 
authors and collected by F. Trail, Boston, 1926, p. 85. 


Lorna de’ Lucchi 


1 Non hal’ottimo The master-craftsman 

2 Non ésempre di colpa Passion that springeth 

3 Forse perché d’altrui Maybe my soul fell 

4 Dal ciel discese Down from the Heavens 
5 Quanto dirne si dé No tongue can fittingly 
6 Beati voi che su O blessed ones 

7 Caro m’é’l sonno Slumber is sweet 


In her Anthology of Italian Poems, 1 3th-19th century, selected and translated, 
London, 1922, pp. 128-132. 
Romilda Rendel 


1 Veggio co’ bei Through thy clear eyes 
2 Dal mondo scese Boldly down to the dark 


Uses pre-1863 version. In her Anthology of Italian lyrics, from the thirteenth 
century to the present day, chosen and translated. London, (1925), pp. 54-57. 


Nesca Robb 


1 Gli occhi miei My eyes that are 
2 Ben pud talor Perhaps this hope’s 
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Negli anni molti The wise man who 

4 La forza d’un What power to spur me 

5 Nonsoses’é I know not if it be 

6 Per ritornar la The immortal soul 

7 Dimmi di grazia Love, of thy pity 

8 Veggio co’ bei With your fair eyes 

9 Qui vuol mia sorte Here, ere my time 
10 Condotto da Led by long years 

11 Non vider gli occhi No mortal creature 
12 Per fido esempio To guide my labor 

13. Veggio nel tuo That friend, which in 
14 Per qual mordace With what corroding pain 
15 La vita del mio Not in my heart 


Also some seventeen sections and snatches of from one to eight lines—in her 
Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance, London, 1935, pp. 261 ff. 


Creighton E. Gilbert 
1 Gli sguardi che The looks you cast™ 
In his article ‘‘Michelangelo’s Madrigal Gli sguardi che tu strazii,’’ Art 


Bulletin, xxvi, 1944, pp. 48-51. 
CREIGHTON GILBERT 


Institute of Fine Arts 
New York University 


* A revised translation of this madrigal is included in the author’s book 
of new translations now in preparation. 








THE ROLE OF ILLUSION IN 
LEOPARDI’S PESSIMISM 


“T’immaginazione é il primo fonte della felicita umana.”’ 
(Zib. I, 275.) 
“To tutti 
Della prima stagione i dolci inganni 
Mancar gia sento, e dileguar dagli occhi 
Le dilettose immagini, che tanto 
Amai, che sempre infino all’ora estrema 
Mi fieno, a ricordar, bramate e piante.’’ 
(Al Conte Carlo Pepoli.) 


QO’ MAY 24, 1832 Leopardi wrote to Luigi de Sinner: ‘‘Mes 
sentiments envers la destinée ont été et sont toujours ceux que 

j'ai exprimés dans Bruto Minore.”’ This poem, composed between 
1821 and 1822, was published in 1824 with a preface in prose: 
Comparazione delle sentenze di Bruto e dt Teofrasto vicint a morte. 
The first idea of the preface dates from Nov. 1820. Let us examine 
rapidly the two compositions. In the preface we find Brutus brand- 
ing virtt as una parola nuda and not, as he had believed all his life, 
una cosa. Hence, “‘uscito di tutti i desidert e di tutti gl’inganni della 
speranza,” he curses gods and fate and dies by his own hand. Theo- 
phrastus dying, tells his disciples that love of glory is ‘‘cosi svantag- 
gioso como che che sia.’’ Leopardi adds that among the ancients, 
virti and gloria were practically synonymous; he calls both ‘“‘ma- 
gnanimi errori che abbelliscono o pitii veramente compongono la 
nostra vita, cioé tutto quello che ha della vita piuttosto che della 
morte.”’ Both Brutus and Theophratus are presented as fore- 
runners of modern thought. Theophrastus possessed the ‘‘scienza 
universale...e non fu subordinata da lui, come da Platone, 
all’immaginativa, ma solamente alla ragione e all’esperienza .. . e 
indirizzata, non allo studio né alla ricerca del bello, ma del suo 
maggior contrario, ch’é propriamente il vero.”’ Thus he reached the 
essence of sapienza and learned the vanity of sapienza itself. Think- 
ers who have reached this conclusion ‘“‘rifuggirebbero, il meglio che 
potessero fare, a quegl’inganni fortunatissimi che, non questo o 
quel caso, ma la natura universale aveva posto di sua propria mano 
4 It is a pleasure to thank the many friends who have read this essay and 
given me their criticism: Prof. F. L. Griffin and Mrs. Ruth Collier of Reed; 


Prof. Stanley A. Smith of Stanford; Prof. H. E. Woodbridge of Wesleyan. 
1 Reprinted in Prose Morali, commentate da Ildebrando della Giovanna, 


Firenze, 1905. 
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in tutti gli animi.’”’ Brutus’ time was “‘l’ultima eta dell’immagina- 
zione, prevalendo finalemente la scienza e l’esperienza del vero.”’ 
After him, men sought consolation in theories about another life. 
In the Zibaldone*® we read: “‘Quello che uccideva il mondo era la 
mancanza delle illusioni; il cristianesimo lo salvd non come verita, 
ma come una nuova illusione. E gli effetti ch’egli produsse, entu- 
siasmo, fanatismo, sacrifizi magnanami, eroismo, sono i soli effetti di 
una grande illusione.... Ai mali della filosofia presente non c’é 
altro rimedio che la dimenticanza e un pascolo materiale alle il- 
lusioni.”’ (Zib. 1, 398-399.) 
In the poem, Brutus exclaims in despair: 

“Stolta virtd, le cave nebbie, i campi 

Dell’inquiete larve 

Son le tue scole, e ti si volge a tergo 

Il pentimento.”’ 


There follows a justification of suicide which deserves notice because 
of its relation to Leopardi’s whole thought. In primitive times man 
did not desire death nor find life a burden. 

“Non fra sciagure e colpe, 

Ma libera ne’boschi e pura etade 

Natura a noi prescrisse, 

Reina un tempo e Diva.” 
But that primitive nature has changed and ragione governs. Nature 
is now indifferent to the fate of Brutus and of the ancient world. 
Reason urges man to seek an escape which can be found only in 
death. The thought is developed and clarified in a defense of suicide, 
the Dialogo di Plotino e di Porfirio (1827): ‘Quella natura primitiva 
degli uomini antichi, e delle genti selvagge e incolte, non é pit la 
natura nostra: ma l’assuefazione e la ragione hanno fatto in noi 
un’altra natura; la quale noi abbiamo ed avremo sempre in luogo 
di quella prima. . . . Questa seconda natura é governata e diretta 
nella maggior parte dalla ragione.”’ 

Significant commentary may be found in the first of the Prose 

Morali, the Storia del Genere Umano (1824). We are told that the 


2 Lo Zibaldone o Pensieri di varia filosofia e di bella letteratura is a vast med- 
ley of detached philosophical, aesthetic, literary, philological and psycho- 
logical observations set down from day to day by the poet for his own use. 
The majority are dated: the first entries are from July or August, 1817, the 
last, December 1829.—In the index, prepared by himself, are registered 
seventy-four thoughts dealing with illusion; many other significant references 
occur under other topics. Few subjects show more numerous entries. 
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world when first created was much smaller than at present. The 
primitive races, created as children, were almost happy; everything 
seemed to them marvellous and beautiful. But time failed to fulfill 
their expectations; they discovered that the earth had boundaries 
which their minds could easily conceive; all parts of it were alike 
and all races the same. Hence noia* seized them. Before they had 
grown to man’s estate, they came to hate life and began to destroy 
themselves. Then Jove enlarged the earth and gave it variety: he 
sent Echo and dreams to beguile men into believing their world 
boundless. They were content for awhile, taking special delight in 
dreams but, perceiving at last the emptiness of these, they once 
more blasphemed their creator. So the god destroyed humanity, 
saving only Deucalion and Pyrrha, who were commanded to restore 
the race from stones. ‘‘Ma Giove fatto accorto, per le cose passate, 
della propria natura degli uomini, e che non pud loro bastare, come 
agli altri animali, vivere ed essere liberi da ogni dolore e molestia 
del corpo; anzi, che bramando sempre e in qualunque stato l’im- 
possibile, tanto pit si travagliano con questo desiderio da se me- 
desimi, quanto meno sono afflitti dagli altri mali; deliberd valersi 
di nuove arti.”” Hence he crushed men under diseases and ceaseless 
labor to keep them from reflecting on their lot. ‘‘E in ultimo, volendo 
con un incomparabile dono beneficarle, mando tra loro alcuni fan- 
tasmi di sembianze eccellentissime e soprumane, ai quali permise in 
grandissima parte il governo e la potesta di esse genti: e furono 
chiamati Giustizia, Virtd, Gloria, Amor patrio e con altri si fatti 
nomi. Tra i quali fantasmi fu medesimamente uno chiamato Amore.” 
For a time these maravigliose larve brought to men, in spite of their 
ills, a happiness unknown before. But one of the larve named Sa- 
pienza spoke to them of Veritd, a heavenly goddess. Then Jove had 
no peace until he sent this curse; if she reveals to the gods their 
beatitude, she can only show men their hopeless misery. For she 
made known the fantasmi for what they really were and life lost all 
value. At times the phantom Amore could resist her. 

The Storia and the Comparazione offer invaluable commentary 
on the poet’s whole thought and on his interpretation of his. ex- 
perience. He became convinced in early youth that the reality of 

3 Noia was perhaps Leopardi’s most terrible persecutor. It is the offspring 
of the thirst for the infinite which, ever unsatisfied, led to such despair among 
certain romanticists. For Leopardi’s definition, see Pensieri, Lxv11 and LXvIII 


(reprinted in Prose Morali, ed. cit.); Dialogo di Torquato Tasso e del suo Genito 
Familiare, and Dialogo di Plotino e di Porfirio in Prose Moralt. 
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life is essentially tragic, but he held that nature offered palliatives 
in illusions, born of the imagination. Reason and truth tend to shat- 
ter these. While they endure, they are a potent shield. “Si pud 
applicare all’uomo in generale, avendo riguardo alle illusioni e al 
modo in che la natura ha supplito coi felici errori ec. alla felicita 
reale, anzi pud applicarsi ad ogni genero di viventi, quel verso del 
Tasso: E dall’inganno suo vita riceve. (Zib. v1, 156-157.) Leopardi 
believed that he had known all illusions and seen them all fade away 
before truth. Yet his heart died hard: poems like Il Pensiero Domi- 
nante (1831), inspired by his last passion, offer convincing proof. 
His correspondence also brings confirmation. On May 30, 1826 he 
wrote to his brother Carlo, speaking of another lady: ‘In somma 
questa conoscenza forma e formera un’epoca ben marcata dellla 
mia vita, perché mi ha disingannato del disinganno, mi ha convinto 
che ci sono veramente al mondo dei piaceri che io credeva impossi- 
bili, e che io sono ancor capace d’illusioni stabili, malgrado la cog- 
nizione e |’assuefazione contraria cosi radicata, ed ha risuscitato il 
mio cuore, dopo un sonno anzi una morte completa, durata per 
tanti anni.” (Epistolario, 1, 139-140.) The bitter conclusion of all 
his loves is found in the poem, A Se Stesso (1833): 

“Or poserai per sempre, 

Stanco mio cor. Perf l’inganno estremo, 

Ch’eterno io mi credei. Perf. Ben sento, 

In noi di cari inganni, 

Non che la speme, il desiderio é spento. 

nowen Omai disprezza 

Te, la natura, il brutto 


Poter che, ascoso, a comun danno impera, 
E l’infinita vanita del tutto.” 


The essence of Leopardi’s pessimism must be sought in the roman- 
tic conflict between the heart and the head, or as he says, between 
the imagination and the reason. Now one now the other triumphed, 
but finally reason proved the stronger. His study of classic litera- 
ture gave him his conception of a golden age which he was inclined 
to identify with a state of nature. He remains fundamentally a 
romanticist. His gloom is augmented by nostalgia for the serenity 
he attributed to the Ancients. They were indeed aware of the doubt- 
ful doom of humankind, but subjective morbidity was unknown 
among them. Leopardi, like men of his time, is impressed primarily 
by individual tragedy which he promptly generalizes. Illusions, 
children of the imagination, alone give comfort and meaning to life; 
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when reason has convinced the poet that they are but vain shadows, 
he brands as such reality and truth also, and there remains only 
Vinfinita vanita del tutto. 

If we look in Leopardi for reasoning supported by logically serried 
argument, we shall be disappointed. Everywhere there are dogmatic 
assertions of the essential and universal misery and meaninglessness 
of existence (e.g. Dialogo della Terra e della Luna.) His thought is 
shaped by his own unhappy experience of life which he generalizes 
and then calls the result ‘“‘philosophy.” In spite of his classical 
erudition, he remains fundamentally a romantic poet. Various re- 
actions to his experience are the themes of his poems and of the 
Prose Morali. The final word may be found in La Ginestra (1836), 
where he counsels stoic resignation to nature’s indifference or cruelty, 
while not neglecting the ephemeral beauty of certain of her aspects. 
He is always sensitive to her charm in the concrete: for years he de- 
clared her intentions toward men to be beneficent; finally, consider- 
ing her in the abstract and identifying her with the ruling power of 
the universe, which he had come to hold malevolent, he blasphemes 
both. 

The poet’s conception of illusion is to be found in all his work, 
prose or verse; it can perhaps be followed best in the Zibaldone. 
Unfortunately he is not given to precise definitions. ‘‘Certo é un 
gran carattere del naturale il non essere preciso,”’ he declares. (Zzb. 
u1, 76.) Terms like natura, il vero, ragione and illusione are in crying 
need of clear definition, for his “sistema’’ rests largely on them. 
Yet inconsistencies may be attributed to the varying moods of the 
writer and, by grouping typical passages his general line of thought 
may be understood. As to ragione, which is usually linked in his 
mind with il vero, his attitude is generally hostile. It is the enemy of 
all idealism, of all grandeur, even of natura; in a word, it is the anti- 
pode of illusione. He declares the principle underlying his sistema 
to be: “la corruzione e l’infelicité conseguente dell’uomo é stata 
operata dalla ragione e dalla cognizione, e consiste immediatemente 
nell’esso incremento loro.”’ (Zib. 1, 458.) He never defines clearly 
what he understands by natura toward which, however, a well 
marked evolution is traceable in his thought. It is obvious that 
natura and illusione are usually linked in his conception: as he loses 
faith in the'essential beneficence of nature, all illusions tend to fade. 
Nature gives us illusions which, at the highest point of their vitality, 
lend the only meaning and value to life. ‘‘Le illusioni sono in natura, 
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inerenti al sistema del mondo.” (Zib. 1, 107.) Man in the state of 
nature was happy and illusions flourished. (Zzb. 1, 220.) 

An early entry in the Zibaldone offers his most precise definition 
of illusion: “Il pit solido piacere di questa vita é il piacer vano delle 
illusioni. Io considero le illusioni come cosa in certo modo reale, 
stante ch’elle sono ingredienti essenziali del sistema della natura 
umana, e date dalla natura a tutti quanti gli uomini, in maniera che 
non é lecito spregiarle como sogni di un solo, ma propri veramente 
dell’uomo e voluti dalla natura e senza cui la vita nostra sarebbe la 
piti misera e barbara cosa ec. Onde sono necessari ed entrano sostan- 
zialmente nel composto ed ordine delle cose.’”’ (Zib. 1, 157.) Here 
speaks the poet for whom there can be nothing great in art, poetry 
or even in action without illusions. And the idealist in him inspired 
such remarks as these: “‘Pare un assurdo, e pure é esattamente vero, 
che, tutto il reale essendo un nulla, non v’é altro di reale, né altro 
di sostanza al mondo che le illusioni.” (Zzb. 1, 210.) “Tutto il bello 
e il buono di questo mondo essendo pure illusioni, e la virtd, la gius- 
tizia, la magnanimita, ec. essendo puri fantasmi e sostenze im- 
maginarie....” (Zib. 1, 235.) His fundamental attitude on this 
point remained unchanged. Toward the end he quotes Rousseau 
without comment: ‘“‘Le pays des chiméres est en ce monde le seul 
digne d’étre habité, et tel est le néant des choses humaines que, 
hors |’étre existant par lui-méme, il n’y a rien de beau que ce qui 
n’est pas.” (Zib. vi1, 435.) Here he remained in full agreement with 
Rousseau. 

Leopardi finds the ancients superior to the moderns because 
among the former illusion was based on “‘l’inganno della ragione,” 
while moderns have at most “‘l’inganno della fantasia,’’ a poor sub- 
stitute which can rarely inspire noble action. (Zzb. 1, 216.) Inter- 
preted by other passages, this seems to mean that the ancients ac- 
cepted illusions as an essential ingredient offered by nature to the 
relative happiness possible to man. Moderns have but a nostalgic 
longing for this attitude: the growth of science has destroyed basic 
belief in illusions and exposed their emptiness. But relative happi- 
ness can exist without regard to the absolute truth or falsity of its 
bases. (Zzb. 1, 470.) What is necessary is acceptance of these bases. 
Nature, willing man’s happiness, has opposed every possible ob- 
stacle to his knowledge of realid. (Zib. 1, 474.) There exists a ragione 
naturale. In this sense, “la nemica della natura non é la ragione, ma la 
scienza e cognizione, ossia l’esperienza che n’é la madre.” (Zib. 1, 475.) 
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Today superior minds are the most apt to conceive illusions, 
thanks to the power of their imagination, but also to lose them, 
through the excessive cult of reason. (Zib. 1, 244.) Illusions persist 
and come to life even in those who best know their vanity: “I pit 
ardenti zelatori delle illusioni sono forse quelli che ne conoscono e 
sentono piti vivamente e universalmente la vanita,”’ (Zib. 1, 392), 
and he refers to Theophrastus, Rousseau and Mme de Staél, as well 
as to his own experience. The individual may be guided by his 
illusions, even knowing them as such, but not so a whole people 
which needs a basis at least apparently logical and stable. (Zzb. 1, 
395.) The decline of illusion was killing the ancient world: Christi- 
anity brought new vigor, not because of its truth, but because it 
was a new illusion, creating noble sentiments. (Z7b. 1, 398.) “Tutte 
le illusioni che sublimavano gli antichi populi e sublimano il fan- 
ciullo e il giovane, acquistano vita e forza nel cristianesimo.”’ (Zib. 
1, 451.) Hence: “Oggidf non essendo pit possibile tornare allo stato 
di civilté antica, pel maggiore incremento della ragicue, sostengo 
che il pit felice possibile in questa vita é lo stato di vero e puro 
cristianesimo.” (Zib. 1, 465.) “L’uomo non vive d’altro che di re- 


ligione o d’illusioni . . . tolta la religione e le iJlusioni radicalmente 
ogni uomo... si ucciderebbe infallibilmente di propria mano.” 
(Zib. 1, 317.) 


In a long discussion of his ‘‘sistema’”’ (Zzb. 1, 441-478) Leopardi is 
at pains to show that it is not opposed to Christianity. Later, the loss 
of his religious faith was to be a potent cause of his absolute pessim- 
ism. In an early entry he writes: ‘‘Pud mai stare che il non esistere sia 
assolutamente meglio ad un essere che l’esistere? Ora cos{ accadrebbe 
appunto all’uomo senza una vita futura.’’ (Z7zb. 1, 158.) Later he 
came to regard hope of immortality as one more illusion, similar to 
that of earthly fame, and he mocks man’s pretensions to be the ob- 
ject of a special providence. (Zib. 1, 208. Cf. also Dialogo della 
Natura e di un Islandese.) 

A similar evolution is more clearly marked in the poet’s attitude 
toward Nature. He clung long and tenaciously to the Rousseauistic 
theory of the essential kindliness of nature; he declares repeatedly 
that she is doing her utmost to lighten man’s burden and bring him 
joy through illusions. When he lost this faith, his pessimism reached 
its height. Here are representative passages. ‘‘La natura é lo stesso 
che Dio. . . . Quanto piti esalto e predico la natura, tanto pid Dio. 
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Stimando perfetta l’opera della natura, stimo perfetta quella di 
Dio.” (Zib. 1, 441.) “Noi siamo del tutto alienati dalla natura, e 
quindi infelicissimi.’”’ (Zib. 11, 201.) ‘‘Tutte le forze dell’uomo sono 
nella natura e illusioni.” (Z7ib. 11, 229.) “Tl nostro stato presente . . . 
e l’infelicita del)’uomo che ne deriva, é accidentale e indipendente 
dal sistema deila natura e contrario all’ordine delle cose, e non 
essenziale.’”’ (Zib. 11, 390.) “Dimostrando come le illusioni sieno 
state direttamente favorite dalla natura, come risultino dall’ordine 
delle cose, vengo a dimostrare ch’elle appartengono sostanzialmente 
al sistema naturale e all’ordine delle cose, e sono essenziali e neces- 
sarie alla felicité e perfezione dell’uomo.” (Zib. 1, 391.) “La natura 
ha procurato in tutti i modi la felicita degli animali.” (Zib. rv, 328.) 
In the last volume of the Zibaldone, as in many of the Prose Morali 
composed at about the same period, he notes first contradictions in 
nature: she appears as indifferent to man’s lot and is soon con- 
demned without repeal. “La mia filosofia fa rea d’ogni cosa la 
natura, e discolpando gli uomini totalmente, rivolge |’odio, o se non 
altro il lamento, a principio pit alto, all’origine vera de’mali de’vi- 
venti.” (Zib. vir, 362.) Much of Leopardi’s thinking had been in 
accord with Rousseau; now he quotes him only to contradict him 
flatly : “Homme, ne cherche plus l’auteur du mal; cet auteur est toi- 
méme. ... Le mal général ne peut étre que dans le désordre, et je 
vois dans le systéme du monde un ordre ,qui ne se dément point.” 
Our poet comments: “Ma che epiteto dare a quella ragione e potenza 
che include il male nell’ordine, che fonda |’ordine nel male? II disor- 
dine varrebbe assai meglio: esso é vario, mutabile; se oggi v’é del 
male, domani vi potra esser del bene, esser tutto bene. Ma che 
sperare quando il male é ordinario? dico, in un ordine ove il male é 
essenziale?”’ (Zib. vi1, 446-447.) Here is his final conclusion: ‘‘La 
natura, per necessita della legge di distruzione e riproduzione . . . é 
essenzialmente, regolarmente e perpetuamente persecutrice e nemica 
mortale di tutti gl’individui d’ogni genere e specie, ch’ella da in 
luce; a comincia a perseguitarli dal punto medesimo in cui gli ha 
produtti. Cid, essendo necessaria conseguenza dell’ordine attuale 
delle cose, non da una grande idea dell’intelletto di chi é o fu autore 
di tale ordine.”’ (Zzb. vir, 419-420.) God and nature are still one, 
but now both are condemned without repeal. Here is indeed funda- 
mental pessimism. Shortly before the poet had written to Giordani 
in almost the same terms, but he added: “Per conforto di questa 
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infelicité inevitabile mi pare che vagliano sopra ogni cosa gli studi 
del bello, gli affetti, le immaginazioni, le illusioni.”’ (Epistolario, 
1, 316.) 

James Thomson, author of The City of Dreadful Night, who made 
the standard translation of the Prose Morali, has caught in Proem 


the spirit of Leopardi: 


“O antique fables! beautiful and bright 

And joyous with the joyous youth of yore; 
O antique fables! for a little light 

Of that which shineth in you evermore, 

To cleanse the dimness from our weary eyes, 
And bathe our old world with a new surprise 
Of golden dawn entrancing sea and shore.” 


Bens. M. WoopBRIDGE 
Reed College 








GAMALIEL BRADFORD ET LEOPARDI 


LA PUBLICATION du Journal de Gamaliel Bradford! a révélé 

que ce reclus solitaire qui s’était fait une spéciailté de scruter 
les Ames des grandes figures du passé selon une méthode analytique 
qu’il qualifia du nom de “‘psychographie,’” avait fait de la poésie 
de Leopardi une de ses lectures favorites. Pendant prés de quarante 
ans, Bradford ne cessa de lire et de méditer l’oeuvre du grand Re- 
canatais, y trouvant une mine de jouissances esthétiques et, vers la 
fin de sa vie, une source de réconfort moral. Le fait vaut la peine 
d’étre signalé parce que l’appréciation de la poésie leopardienne en 
Amérique s’est heurtée 4 une prévention naturelle 4 l’égard des doc- 
trines pessimistes,’ et parce que Bradford, tout en éprouvan’ pour 
ces doctrines un éloignement profond, est malgré tout arrivé, aprés 
un long commerce avec l’art leopardien, 4 la conclusion que cette 
poésie, loin de produire sur lui un effet déprimant, ranimait au con- 
traire en lui le goft de Ja vie. Le Journal permet de suivre les étapes 
de cette évolution et apporte a la critique leopardienne un témoig- 
nage d’autant plus précieux que Bradford, comme son poéte préféré, 
a été pendant une grande partie de sa vie un malade et un infirme. 


I 


Bradford avait acquis le gofit des langues dés son enfance et, en 
1878, quand il avait quatorze ans, il aborda sérieysement |’étude 
de l’italien. L’année suivante, il passa l’hiver en Italie et se famili- 
arisa directement avec le pays, sa langue et ses trésors artistiques. 
Il y retourna de nouveau en 1887 et en 1896. C’était l’époque ot 


1 The Journal of Gamaliel Bradford, edited by Van Wyck Brooks (Boston, 
1933). 

2 Méthode dont il emprunta plusieurs éléments a la critique psychologique 
de Sainte-Beuve. Bradford, qui a beaucoup pratiqué l’auteur des Lundis, 
observe dans son Journal, en date du 22 aofit 1921: ‘The man is so pro- 
foundly interesting to me, his work has been, on the whole, so much more 
stimulating and suggestive than any other books whatsoever and has been 
such a factor in the evolution of my own psychography, that I feel as if I 
wanted to be intimately acquainted with every fibre of his nature (/bid., 
p. 270). Son premier recueil d’études psychographiques, A Naturalist of Souls 
(New York, 1917), porte en épigraphe le credo beuvien: “J’analyse, j’herbo- 
rise, je suis un naturaliste des esprits.’’ Dans le Journal, Sainte-Beuve est 
l’auteur le plus fréquemment cité. Sur l’influence qu’il a exercée sur Bradford, 
voir Robert G. Mahieu, Satnte-Beuve aux Etats-Unis (Princeton, 1945), 
pp. 88-98. 

3 Sur l’accueil fait A la poésie de Leopardi aux Etats-Unis, voir Joseph M. 
Carriére, “Leopardi et la critique américaine,’”’ Dante, revue de culture latine, 
x1 (juillet-aodt 1937), pp. 237-243. 
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le prestige de Charles Eliot Norton 4 Harvard était 4 son apogée, 
et ot le pélerinage intellectuel et artistique au pays de Dante 
s’imposait 4 ceux qui, comme Bradford, subissaient |’influence du 
célébre humaniste.* 

Leopardi est mentionné dans le Journal pour la premiére fois en 
1883. Dans une page ot |’on peut déméler la trace de Matthew 
Arnold, un de ses auteurs préférés,§ le jeune étudiant se plaft 4 classi- 
fier les poétes de l’humanité d’aprés le degré d’optimisme ou de 
pessimisme, de joie ou de tristesse qu’ils inspirent au lecteur. Les 
plus grands sont ceux qui, ayant connu |’angoisse et la souffrance, 
ne manquent pas toutefois de transmettre 4 l’humanité un message 
de joie, d’amour et de bonheur. Dante, Shakespeare, Milton et 
Goethe sont dans ce cas. Par contre, ceux qui, comme Spenser 
et le Tasse, ou comme Heine, Byron et Leopardi, ne chantent que 
la joie ou la douleur exclusivement, ne rentrent pas dans cette 
catégorie.® 

Trois mois plus tard, la lecture des Operette Morali lui fournit une 
occasion de préciser son attitude envers le pessimisme—probléme 
auquel il ne manquera pas de revenir de temps en temps tout au 
cours de sa vie. L’instinct de l’humanité, selon lui, se révolte contre 
les conceptions nihilistes. D’accord en cela avec Emerson, il con- 
sidére cette hostilité comme une protestation légitime de la nature 
humaine contre un mensonge et reproche 4 Leopardi de représenter 
la nature et les dieux comme ligués dans une espéce de conspiration 
contre l’individu.’ Cela n’empéche que les Canti continuent d’exercer 
sur lui un charme puissant et, en date du 2 juin 1884, il consigne 
dans le Journal ce jugement plus nuancé et somme toute remarqua- 
ble quand on songe qu’il émane d’un jeune homme de dix-neuf ans: 
I read Leopardi occasionally and am always more and more impressed with 
the perfection of his art. Of course it is all stained by his pessimism, which 
keeps him out of the highest rank; but in itself it is wonderful. There is a 
dignity and majesty in it, which, it seems to me, rivals the Greeks and re- 
sembles them as nothing else modern does. Again and again one finds lines 
which Dante would not have been ashamed of. As for his pessimism, I believe 


I have said before that that seems to me to come from having seen too clearly 
the isolation of the soul, the impossibility of its going out of or beyond itself, 





‘ Pour ses souvenirs et impressions de voyage, voir The Letters of Gamaliel 
Bradford, edited by Van Wyck Brooks (Boston, 1934), pp. 175, 216-217, 232— 
234. Comme la plupart de ses compatriotes, il semble avoir gofité le charme 
de Florence plus que le pittoresque de Naples ou la grandeur mélancolique de 


Rome. 
5 Cette méme année, Arnold était en visite 4 Cambridge et Bradford, qui le 


lisait alors assidQment, eut le plaisir d’étre regu par lui. 
® Cf., Journal, pp. 39-40. 
7 Ibid., p. 46. 
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or getting at what is about it by leaving itself, and from his not having gone 
beyond this. . . . But in spite of this, Leopardi remains great, gigantic among 
the poets of the century; unpopular, because the mass of mankind who wallow 
in the sty of their convention, will not have an eye that sees clearly, a mind 
which will have not glitter but truth, and also (let me say) unpopular, because 
there is an unconscious instinct in men, which rebels (foolishly, Leopardi 
would say, divinely, I think)—rebels, often without their will, against this 
black unhealthy cloud in which the pessimist is swallowed up. Unpopular, 
yes! But to the ear which hears, and the heart which feels, he has a message of 
Beauty, too, which peers magnificently out of the veil in which it is shrouded. 
Only read him not too much nor too often: one cannot live forever in graves.* 


En 1895, Bradford publie son premier livre, Types of American 
Character, une série d’études dans lesquelles il essaie de dégager, A 
grands traits, la figure morale de quelques Américains représenta- 
tifs. La premiére esquisse intitulée ‘‘The American Pessimist”’ est 
une série de considérations générales sur la nature du pessimisme 
et l’importance exagérée assumée par cette doctrine en Amérique 
en un temps ot les spéculations de Schopenhauer et de Hartmann 
jouisssaient d’une grande popularité. Elle offre pourtant cet intérét 
de montrer que, lorsqu’il s’adresse au public, Bradford reste soucieux 
de flétrir une conception de la vie qu’il estime incompatible avec 
une saine vue des choses. Dans cette étude, Leopardi est rapproché 
de Schopenhauer et condamné sans indulgence comme “‘a shrieking 
fanatic who parades his own despair in the eyes of an unsympathetic 
world.’’® 

Le poéte italien ne cessera dés lors d’occuper |l’esprit de notre 
auteur et, dans son premier recueil de poésies, A Pageant of Life 
(1904), l’on n’est guére étonné de voir que la piéce la plus importante 
du volume est un portrait idéal de Leopardi esquissé par une série 
de touches qui semblent avoir été empruntées 4 la plume méme du 
Recanatais. Dans cet essai de psychographie en vers, |’amant de 
Nérine nous est représenté faisant l’apologie de son pessimisme en ces 
termes: 


* Ibid., pp. 61-62. Il y a une curieuse analogie entre le jugement de Brad- 
ford et celui de Santayana qui avait, lui aussi, beaucoup pratiqué Leopardi 
dans sa jeunesse, mais avec une plus entiére liberté d’esprit: ‘Leopardi lived 
in a romantic tower, a dismal, desolate ruin; but thru the bars of his prison he 
beheld the same classic earth and Olympian sky that had been visible to 
Homer, Pindar, and Sophocles. . . . Every classic poet has his romantic ac- 
cent, corresponding with the scope of his intuition and the degree of harmony 
or conflict that the vision of the truth creates in his heart. In Leopardi this 
vision was saturated with anguish; narrowed by it no doubt but not dis- 
torted.”” Avant-propos A Leopardi, par Iris Origo (Londres, 1935), p. vi. 

° Types of American Character (New York, 1895), p. 16. Dans ce méme 
ouvrage (p. 135), Leopardi est cité aussi dans |’étude sur ““The American Man 
of Letters,’’ od son pessimisme est qualifié de “harsh and monotonous.” 
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They say that I am weak, and that my soul 
Sees all things therefore darkly, I, they say, 
Show in a wretched body wretched mind. 

But even for that I dare rebel, and brand 
Remorseless nature with her wickedness. 

Why am I weak? Why do I drag along 

This wretched body through the wretched days, 
Indolent, impotent, well nigh mad with pain?!° 


Cette préoccupation constante avec l’art et la personnalité de 
Leopardi devait finalement aboutir 4 une analyse plus compléte 
et, dans sa premiére collection d’essais critiques, Bradford consacre, 
en effet, au poéte, une étude d’ensemble.“ Cette esquisse biogra- 
phique et critique témoigne, de la part de son auteur, d’une grande 
familiarité avec les divers aspects de la vie de Leopardi et de son 
ceuvre, 41’exception du Zibaldone. L’auteur y dégage avec beaucoup 
de précision et de justesse les grandes lignes de sa pensée et, tout 
en faisant ressortir les lacunes de sa position philosophique, insiste, 
plus qu’il n’avait fait auparavant, sur sa sincérité et sur son gott 
pour la perfection de la forme qu’il possédait, selon lui, 4 un plus 
haut degré que les autres romantiques et que Goethe lui-méme. 
Sincerity, genuineness, dit-il, are stamped on every line Leopardi wrote. His 
thinking may have been neither clear nor logical; but his feeling is at once 


subtle, thoroughly modern, and of a kind not quite paralleled in any con- 
temporary literature. .. . He is no sceptic, no cynic, no Epicurean. He is hope- 


less, but not loveless.” 


Aprés cela, les références 4 Leopardi dans le Journal changent 
sensiblement de ton. Chose étrange, c’est aux approches de la vieil- 
lesse et alors que les infirmités corporelles ne lui laissaient guére 
de répit, que Bradford devint plus indifférent 4 |’élément morbide 
dans la poésie de Leopardi pour gofiter entiérement la perfection de 
son art. En avril 1921 (il avait alors 57 ans), parlant de ses lectures 


italiennes, il écrit: 


I confess that the thing I turn to first and should turn to always is Leopardi. 
Petrarch is well, Ariosto is well, Tasso is well; but Leopardi I bought in 1883, 
and have read him and loved him ever since. . . . The shorter lyrics come near 
being to me the top of poetry for intense combination of passionate sense of 
the grief of life and supreme poetical and imaginative expression.” 


10 4 Pageant of Life (Boston, 1904), p. 47. A la fin du volume, Bradford 
donne deux traductions intéressantes de La sera del di di festa et de L’Infinito. 

1 Voir ‘“‘A Pessimist Poet,’’ dans A Naturalist of Souls, Studies in Psychog- 
raphy (New York, 1917), pp. 63-94. 

12 Thid., pp. 85-86, 93. 

13 Op. cit., pp. 251-252. 
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Trois ans plus tard, 4 propos d’une biographie de Louise Imogen 
Guiney, il observe: 

Struck by her insistence that the people should not parade their miseries 
before the public. ... Yet nothing has comforted and helped me more than 
the most pessimistic of writers, Senancour and Leopardi and the poetry of 
Arnold. Louise would say that this was false, abnormal comfort, and should 
not be encouraged. She may be right. All I know is the fact that Leopardi 
helps me more than all her posed bravery." 


La derniére référence 4 Leopardi dans le Journal de Bradford est 
datée du 2 décembre 1925. Il parle de sa collection de livres qu’il 
vient de faire relier: 

Among them were my two volumes of Leopardi, the first two which I bought 
forty years ago.... and which have been one of my supreme delights ever 
since. I mean to read the Leopardi poems through every year and I have done 
it practically for a number of years past. I never tire of them and never 
shall.15 


II 

Il ne semble pas que Bradford ait jamais essayé de s’expliquer ou 
d’approfondir les raisons du curieux effet tonique que la poésie de 
Leopardi exergait sur lui et qui avait frappé d’autres lecteurs avant 
lui, et en particulier Musset. Pourtant une lecture attentive du 
Zibaldone lui aurait révélé que le poéte lui-méme était pleinement 
conscient de l’effet que sa poésie produirait sur le lecteur et qu’il 
n’avait pas manqué de méditer sur le curieux probléme d’esthétique 
et de psychologie qui en est la cause. 

Leopardi savait par expérience que |’état de “désespérance ré- 
signée”’ produit par la méditation sur les malheurs et les souffrances 
humaines était fatal 4 l’éclosion du sentiment poétique. Le poéte 
selon lui, ne devient vraiment éloquent que durant la période 
d’ébranlement affectif provoqué par le sentiment ou la conscience 


'4 Thid., p. 353. Cf. aussi ce qu’écrivait tout récemment un autre écrivain 
américain & propos de la poésie pessimiste de Vigny et Housman; “ More than 
most men, whatever be their profession of faith, they have taught us to endure 
life even at its worst. Incidentally they have revealed to us, as few optimists 
have succeeded in revealing, the dignity of human nature and the radiant 
loveliness of the universe.’”’ Arnold Whitridge, ‘‘Vigny and Housman: a study 
in pessimism,’’ American Scholar, x (1941), p. 169. 

15 Ibid., p. 399. 

‘6 L’auteur des Nuits, toujours conscient que ‘‘les plus désespérés sont les 
chants les plus beaux,” est sans doute un des premiers A avoir observé que, 
malgré son contenu pessimiste, la poésie de Leopardi “fait aimer.’’ Cf. le 
début d’Aprés une lecture; 

Il est doux de réver avant de le fermer, 

Ton livre et de sentir tout son coeur s’animer. 
Plus récemment, Santayana a observé qu’aprés la lecture de Leopardi, ‘‘nous 
sommes transportés hors de nous-mémes ascétiquement, par la vision de la 
vérité.”’ Op. cit., p. vi. 
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aiguiie du malheur, ou par un accés insolite d’allégresse.!”7 Et dans un 
passage de ses cahiers, daté du 4 octobre 1820, il a essayé de pénétrer 
ala racine méme du probléme: 


Les ceuvres de génie, a-t-il dit, ont cela de particulier que, lors méme qu’elles 
représentent au vif la nullité des choses, lors méme qu’elles démontrent de 
toute évidence et font sentir l’inévitable infélicité de l’existence, qu’elles 
expriment les plus terribles désespoirs, toutefois 4 une Ame noble qui se trouve 
dans un état d’extréme découragement, désillusion, nullité, ennui ou dégott 
de la vie...elles lui servent toujours de consolation, raniment son en- 
thousiasme et, tout en ne traitant ou représentant autre chose que la mort, lui 
rendent, au moins momentanément, cette vie qu’elle avait perdue. De sorte 
que ce qui, contemplétdans la réalité des choses, afflige et déchire l’Ame, vu en 
imitation ou de toute autre fagon dans les ceuvres de génie (comme, par 
exemple, dans la poésie lyrique qui n’est pas, 4 proprement parler, une imita- 
tion), dilate le coeur et le ranime. Car, de méme que |’auteur en décrivant et 
éprouvant si fortement la vanité des illusions, conservait néanmoins un grand 
fonds d’illusions et en donnait des preuves probantes en en décrivant si 
minutieusement la vanité, de méme le lecteur, quelque désenchanté qu’ il soit 
par lui-méme on par la lecture, ne laisse pas d’étre charmé par |’auteur dans 
cette méme déception et illusion qui restait cachée dans les plus secrets replis 
de son Ame. Le sentiment méme de l’irrémédiable vanité de tout ce qui est 
beau et de tout ce qui est grand ne manque pas d’une certaine beauté et 
grandeur qui emplit l’Ame, quand ce sentiment se rencontre dans les ceuvres 
de génie. Ce sentiment contribue A dilater l’Ame du lecteur, a |’élever et A la 
consoler de sa propre existence et de son propre désespoir.'® 


Ce n’est sans doute guére par pur hasard que le retour de Bradford 
& la poésie de Leopardi coincida dans son esprit avec une révulsion 
contre l’influence de Matthew Arnold dont la doctrine littéraire, 
toute imprégnée de l’esprit du victorianisme, avait exercé sur lui une 
grande influence. En date du ler avril 1921—c’est-a-dire a4 |’époque 
méme ov il déclarait gofiter enfin pleinement |’art du poéte italien 
on trouve, en effet, dans son Journal, cette sévére condamnation du 
critique anglais: 
Arnold is so deplorably English, so English in all the very things that he him- 
self so much deplores, the substitution of prejudice for reason, the narrow and 


harsh dogmatism, the utter lack of tolerance and wide allowance for the 
views and feelings of others, the bitter arrogance of expression, so different 





17 Zibaldone, 6d. Francesco Flora (Milan, 1937), 1, 473. 

18 Tbid., 1, 252-253. C’est pour avoir méconnu cet aspect de la question et 
pour avoir voulu juger toute ceuvre littéraire d’aprés le criticism of life 
qu’elle exprime, que Matthew Arnold, malgré son admiration pour Leopardi, a 
rangé sa poésie au-dessous de celle de Wordsworth et de Byron (Cf. Essays in 
Criticism, Second Series, pp. 188-192). Il est vrai qu’écrivant en 1881, il 
ignorait l’existence du Zibaldone qui ne fut publié pour la premiére fois qu’en 
1899-1900. Pourtant une lecture attentive du ‘‘Dialogue de Timandre et 
d’Eléandre”’ aurait dQ suffir A rassurer sa conscience de moraliste. ‘Je fais 
peu de cas,” y dit Leopardi, “‘de toute poésie dont la lecture et la méditation 
ne laissent pas dans |’Ame du lecteur un sentiment de noblesse qui ne l’empéche, 
pendant une demi-heure, de nourrir une pensée vile et de commettre une 
action indigne. Mais si, une heure aprés cette lecture, le lecteur manque de 
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from the tender and sympathetic grace of my dear France and Lemaftre and 
even from Sainte-Beuve.'* 


Si Leopardi n’a pas atteint en Angleterre et en Amérique A la 
renommée a laquelle il a droit, cela est da en partie, comme nous 
l’avons dit, 4 l’impopularité des doctrines pessimistes dans les pays 
anglo-saxons,”° et en partie peut-étre 4 des interprétations ten- 
dancieuses ou partisanes comme celle d’Arnold.** Or, comme le rap- 
pelait il y a longtemps Wordsworth, pour bien comprendre et ap- 
précier les grands poétes, il faut d’abord et surtout les aimer. Et 
c’est cela, en fin de compte, qui donne aux hésitations, puis A |’as- 
sentiment final de Bradford toute ia valeur d’un témoignage. 


SELIM EzBaNn 


School of Advanced International Studies 
Washington, D. C. 





foi en son meilleur ami, je ne condamnerai pas pour cela cette poésie, car il 
me faudrait alors condamner les plus belles, les plus émouvantes et les plus 
nobles poésies du monde” (Operette Morali, éd. G. Gentile [Bologne, 1925}, 
p. 266). Leopardi rejoignait ainsi La Bruyére, avec qui il avait plus d’une 
affinité, et qui avait dit avant lui: “Quand une lecture vous éléve |’esprit et 
qu’elle vous inspire des sentiments nobles et courageux, ne cherchez pas une 
autre régle pour juger de l’ouvrage; il est bon et fait de main d’ouvrier (“‘Des 
ouvrages de l’esprit’’). De Sanctis, comme Arnold, n’avait pas eu l'occasion 
de se familiariser avec le texte du Zibaldone. Pourtant, dés 1874, il avait tenté 
une explication partielle du phénoméne précité, mais fondée entiérement sur 
des considérations philosophiques. Sa conclusion que ‘‘Leopardi produit 
l’effet contraire de celui qu’il se propose,’’ montre toutefois qu’il était sur la 
bonne voie. Cf. l’essai sur ‘‘Schopenhauer et Leopardi’ dans Saggi Critict, 
pp. 246-299. 

19 Op. cit., p. 248. Voir, plus loin, en date du 22 juillet 1931, un autre 
désaveu du point de vue arnoldien par un écrivain qui ne cessa pourtant de 
priser l’inspiration désenchantée d’Obermann once more et du Scholar-Gipsy. 

20 Voir, A ce sujet, l’intéressant article de Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi, 
“American Optimism vs. European Pessimism,”’ dans 7’he Saturday Evening 
Post, ccxvi (15 septembre 1945), pp. 17, 101. ‘“‘We Anglo-Saxons,” a dit 
A. C. Benson, ‘‘are mostly optimists at heart; we love to have things com- 
fortable and to pretend that they are comfortable when they obviously are 
not”’ (At Large (Londres, 1911], p. 311). Sur les raisons de |’aversion générale 
du monde moderne pour le pessimisme, voir aussi les remarques suggestives, 
bien qu’un peu spécieuses, de Georges Sorel dans ses Réflexions sur la violence 
(Paris, 1921, pp. 12-24) et le lucide commentaire de Pierre Lasserre dans 
Georges Sorel, théoricien de l’impérialisme (Paris, 1928, pp. 95-121). Pour 
Sorel, ‘les hommes que nous qualifions généralement de pessimistes sont des 
‘optimistes désabusés’ qui n’ont pas eu le courage de changer |’orientation de 
leur pensée.”’ 

*1 Le jugement de Matthew Arnold sur Leopardi a été l’objet d’une mise au 
point précise et nuancée de la part du meilleur interpréte et traducteur anglais 
du poéte italien, Geoffrey L. Bickersteth. Cf. The Poems of Leopardi (Cam- 
bridge, 1933, pp. 130-133) et Leopardi and Wordsworth (The Taylorian Lec- 
ture [Oxford, 1927], pp. 3-8). 











VITA DI UNA DONNA (L’EMILY DI SHELLEY) 


Parlare del mio primo libro a distanza di vari anni pud sembrare un con- 
trosenso, ma, dato che la prima edizione sta per esaurirsi, grazie anche all’in- 
teressamento dei nostri amici e alleati inglesi e americani qui di passaggio, non 
é inopportuno il ricordarlo, nell’imminenza di una seconda edizione. 

E sempre con una certa emozione che si rievoca il Primo libro, anche se 
dopo ne sono susseguiti molti altri, e di emozioni non se ne parla pit!! Perché 
la mia attivita letteraria nacque proprio da una circostanza fortuita. Une mat- 
tina di maggio di vari anni fa, (quando ancora il nostro magnifico Ponte Santa 
Trinita, “il pid bel ponte del mondo,” ideato da Michelangelo, non era stato 
ancora distrutto dalla barbarie tedesca), entrai casualmente nella chiesa ivi 
prossima di S. Trinita. Per la prima volta notai una scaletta semi nascosta 
nella sagrestia, e scesi i pochi ripidi sealini, mi trovai in un piccolo chiostro a 
colonne del 500, dove una lapide attrasse subito la mia attenzione. Era la 
lapide di una Teresa dei Marchesi Viviani di cui si ricordava le doti insigni 
dell’animo e dell’intelletto, l’infelice vita matrimoniale e la morte precoce, non 
ancora trentenne, nel 1836. Fra le tante memorie della mia famiglia legate a 
Firenze, questa mi era sconosciuta. Ma appena iniziate le prime indagini 
negli archivi pubblici, mi trovai come d’incanto davanti a una tale miniera 
di notizie e di documenti da non sapere dove mettere le mani. Perché la 
Teresa Viviani del chiostro di S. Trinita non era altri che | ‘‘Emily” di Shelley, 
l’ispiratrice dell’ Epipsychidion e di quell’altro canto trammentario “Ginevra.” 
Era la bella figlia del governatore di Pisa, marchese Niccold Viviani, la cui 
moglie, pid giovane di lui, ingelosita della bellezza della propria creatura, 
l’aveva fatta rinchiudere nel convento di 8. Anna, in attesa di maritarla al 
primo venuto o di tenerla in quel luogo in perpetua reclusione. E fu cosi che a 
Pisa l’infelice bellissima Emily conobbe gli Shelley e li accolse pit che amici, 
liberatori. 

Tutto di quel radioso periodo della vita sua e di Shelley é stato possibile 
ritrovare, compreso le lettere che essa gli scriveva, alcuni saggi letterari 
e di recente, anche alcune deliziose pitture di fiori. Shelley ne fece la sua 
eroina, come é noto, pronto a distaccarsene (le ragioni sono chiaramente es- 
poste nel mio libro) non appena essa dovette rassegnarsi a sposare il rozzo 
signorotto delle Maremme impostole dalla famiglia, che a forza di sevizie 
fisiche e morali la ridusse all’ atisia. Perduti i suoi quattro bambini in tenera 
eta, Teresa si separd dal marito e se ne venne a Firenze, in un’umile casetta 
accanto allo sfarzoso palazzo dei suoi parenti in Via Tornabuoni, dove visse 
poveramente e dove mori giovanissima. 

Gran parte di quanto é stato scritto pel passato su di lei é risultato falso 
alla luce di documenti inoppugnabili: la Storia, una volta di pit ha fatto 
giustizia di una delle solite versioni fantasiose passate a luogo comune. 

Cosi nacque il mio primo libro che a giorni escira nella sua seconda edi- 
zione. 

Ancora oggi il piccolo chiostro di S. Trinita di Firenze serve a méta a let- 
terati italiani e d’oltremare, in omaggio all’ “Emily” e al suo Poeta. 


Enrica VIVIANI DELLA ROBBIA 
Firenze, Nov. 1945 
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Betz, Siegmund A. E. ‘‘The Operatic Criticism of the Tatler and Spectator.”’ 
Musical Quarterly, xxx1, 318-330. Discusses the opposition of Addison 
and Steele to Italian opera, to its stage effects, to its use of recitative, etc., 
and draws the conclusion that their lack of understanding was due to 
their attempt to judge opera by the standards of classical drama as well 
as to the prevailing English fashion of decrying all Italian affectation. 
The author feels, however, that their comment, though adverse, was 
tolerant and moderate, and not unreasonably vindictive like Dennis’s 
anti-operatic strictures, which are also analyzed at some length. 

Bonfante, G. and Foulet, A. “Il Nome di Pantelleria.”’ Jtalica, xx11, 118-123. 

Borselli, Augusto. ‘‘I Manoscritti della Collezione Cavagna relativi alla 
famiglia Lampugnani di Parma.” /talica, xx, 109-117. 

Cosbey, Robert C. ‘The Mak Story and Its Folklore Analogues.’’ Speculum, 
xx, 310-317. Analyzes among others two Italian analogues, one recorded 
in Macrobius’ Saturnalia (1, v1) and the other in Sabadino degli Arienti’s 
Le Porretane (Novella x11). 

Cotten, Lyman A. “‘Leopardi and The City of Dreadful Night.” SP, xin, 
675-689. Adduces copious evidence of James Thomson’s admiration for 
Leopardi and his intimate acquaintance with the latter’s work, part of 
which—the Operette morali and sections of the Epistolario—he translated. 
The author then proceeds to point out many parallels in the writings 
of both: e.g., the common use of ‘‘desert,’’ ““‘darkness,’’ “‘fate,”’ “‘the alien 
stars,’’ etc.; their extreme aversion to their surroundings; their conviction 
that ‘all is nothing’”’ and that nature is indifferent to man's desires; their 
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conception of noia, suffering, consciousness, death, and suicide. Yet, 
although their philosophies are similar, their poetic methods are widely 
different. Not the Canti, but the letters to Giordani come closest in tone 
and expression to Thomson’s The City of Dreadful Night, the source for 
the title of which Dr. Cotten finds in the orrenda or orribile notte of the 
Epistolario. In conclusion, the author states that Thomson needed no one 
to teach him a pessimistic view of life and that what he found in Leopardi 
was “renewed assurance and confirmation of the old despair.” 

Craig, Hardin. ‘‘Recent Scholarship of the English Renaissance: A Brief 
Survey.” SP, xii, 498-529. Contains a number of bibliographical items 
on Italian influences (esp. on pp. 508, 510-511, 514-515, 519). 

Fellheimer, Jeannette. “Geoffrey Fenton’s Historie of Guicciardin and Holin- 
shed’s Chronicles of 1587.”” MLQ, vi, 285-298. Points out that Guic- 
ciardini’s Storia d’Jtalia, although not cited in the 1577 edition of Holin- 
shed, is referred to 48 times in the enlarged Chronicles of 1587. The 
explanation for this is in the appearance of Fenton’s translation of the 
Storia between the two dates (i.e., in 1579). The author then examines 
the citations from Guicciardini. These concern French affairs which af- 
fected England and even more so the designs and characters of the popes. 
Fleming and the other editors of the 1587 Holinshed, unacquainted with 
the original Italian or Chomedey’s French translation, reproduce not 
only Guicciardini’s own observations but also the political, moral, and 
anti-papal reflections added by Fenton to the original, and make further 
additions which reflect an attitude similar to that of their compatriot. 

Friederich, Werner Paul. “Switzerland’s Contribution to the International 
Appreciation of Dante Alighieri.’”’ SP, xi, 452-464. Divides the reputa- 
tion of Dante in Switzerland into three distinct periods: 1) the Reforma- 
tion, with its interest in Dante as an enemy of the Popes and its conse- 
quent emphasis upon the De Monarchia; 2) Pre-Romanticism of the 18th 
and the early 19th centuries and the shift to an appreciation of the 
poetic values of the Commedia, as exemplified in the works of Bodmer, 
Merian, Sismondi, Mme de Staél and Orelli; 3) the second half of the 
19th century with its interest in all of Dante’s works as well as his life 
and character—a period represented by the works of Burckhardt, 
Scartazzini, Gebing, Mare Monnier, etc. The author maintains that 
Switzerland was in a unique position to help spread an appreciation of 
Dante since it could reach an international reading public through the 
German, French, and Italian writings of the above-named. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. “‘Progress and Reaction in Modern Language Teaching.” 
Bulletin of the A.A.U.P., xxx1, 220-230. Emphasizes the importance of 
the “oral-intensive-scientific’’ approach as used in the A.S.T.P., refutes 
the arguments of the opponents of this method, and concludes that it 
alone can revitalize language teaching, for the “only natural, sensible 
way to learn to read a language is to speak it first and then to base your 
reading on your speaking knowledge.”’ 

Leslie, John Kenneth. “Italian Plays and Players in Montevideo (1835- 
1845).”’ Italica, xxu1, 124-132. 

Lipari, Angelo. ‘‘On Meaning in the Decameron.” /talica, xx, 101-108. 

McMahon, A. Philip. “Francis Bacon’s Essay Of Beauty.’”’ PMLA, Lx, 716- 
759. Analyzes the classical, Renaissance, and Baroque conceptions of 
beauty and art in an attempt to determine the possible sources of Bacon’s 
Essay. Among the numerous works examined are the Cortegiano, Baldi- 
nucci’s Vita di G. L. Bernini, and the treatises on painting by L. B. Al- 
berti, Piero della Francesca, G. P. Lomazzo, and particularly Leonardo 
da Vinci. Condivi, Dolce, Sansovino, etc. are also mentioned. 
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Warren, Virgil A. In Jtalica, xx, 154. Lorenzo Ruggi: Jl Cuore e il 
Mondo; Mezzalana; Occhio di Pollo. Rome, Edizioni Teatro dell’ Uni- 
versita, 1943. Rosso di San Secondo: La Bella Addormentata, avventura 
in tre atti con un preludio e due intermezzi. Milan, Garzanti, 1942. 
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ADDENDA 


Dean, Ruth J. ‘The Earliest Known Commentary on Livy Is by Nicholas 
Trevet.’’ Medievalia et Humanistica, fasc. 3 (April 1945), 86-98. Discusses 
in this connection Petrarch’s copy of Livy and indicates that the source 
for the anonymous marginal notes in it is Trevet’s commentary. 

Terracini, Benvenuto. ‘Sobre el verbo reflexivo y el problema de los orfgenes 
romanicos.”’ Revista di Filologia Hispdnica, vu, 1 (Jan.—Mar. 1945), 1-22. 
Selects as his point of departure Anna G. Hatcher’s study on reflexive 
verbs in Latin, Old French and Modern French, and after examining it in 
detail, analyzes the reflexives in the Aetheriae Peregrinatio to conclude 
that this work and possibly others confirm the characteristic extension of 
the reflexive to the impersonal (cf. the type se cantat), which the com- 
parison of modern Romance languages permits one to trace back to the 
epoch of Romanic unity. 

Tolnay, Charles de. ‘‘Notes concerning The Youth of Michelangelo: A Reply” 
Art Bulletin, xxvu, 2 (June 1945), 139-146. In this detailed reply to a 
review by M. Weinberger (in Art Bulletin, March 1945, 69-74) are dis- 
cussed not only the chronology and authenticity of some of Michel- 
angelo’s works but also some biographical facts and several unpublished 
letters which bear upon his life and his poetry. 











REVIEW 


Tritvussa: Roman Satirical Poems and their Translation. By Grant Shower- 
man. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 1945. Pp. 185. 


The publishing house of 8. F. Vanni has given us an interesting little book, 
a neatly presented edition of some of Trilussa’s poetical contributions in their 
original romanesco text with an English translation in verse facing each poem. 

The descendant of a long line of popular satirical poets from all parts of the 
country, ranging from Burchiello and Francesco Berni down to Carlo Porta, 
Giovanni Meli, Giuseppe Gioacchino Belli, Cesare Pascarella etc., Trilussa 
though essentially a vernacular poet has long enjoyed in Italy a fame that 
reaches far beyond the limits of his own city. To the extent that his fables are 
the caustic exposure of some of the most common traits of the human species 
and that in his other poems the objects of his acidulous comments are the 
characters we all have encountered in our daily rounds, the incidents which 
are part and parcel of our own experience, the incongruities and compromises 
of life, the perennial humbug of the professional policitians, Trilussa’s poetry 
could not fail to arouse the interest even of those who were in no wise con- 
nected with the Roman routine and the Roman social or political land- 
scape. 

He is not a great poet, to be sure, but to the Roman, and in some measure 
the Italian ‘‘man of the street” he is meat and drink because of the sameness of 
their philosophies. It is the same approach, the same way of looking at things. 
His poetry is certainly not soul-shattering, but none the less it cannot be 
denied that its evocative power is remarkable. That is why his verses conjure 
up for us the Roman scene as we knew it and loved it before it went to seed. 

Unlike many a popular satirist, Trilussa is never obscene or too coarse. 
Nor does he ever mean to be censorious. Fundamentally good-natured and 
civilized, he never denounces or castigates. He likes grumbling a little, but 
just for the fun of it. He likes mocking but he is not out to convert people or 
improve things. Besides, the average Roman citizen, whose mind he speaks, 
has few illusions and this is a brand of nonsense he would never countenance, 

As for the poet’s political persuasions, as the translator points out in his 
introduction, they have no definite contours. His strictures are generously 
meted out in all directions, to all parties and governments. He generally sides 
with the underling and vastly enjoys taking the role of l’enfante terrible. 

Trilussa’s language should not be a barrier to those who have a good 
knowledge of Italian. It is not the unmitigated romanesco of Belli which comes 
direct from the lowest strata of the Roman mob, right out of the horse’s 
mouth. Pascarella’s dialect is less inflexible than Belli’s. Trilussa’s is even 
more diluted. 

Transporting poetry from one language to another is always a most dif- 
ficult task. Translating from a dialect, with all of its subtleties and intangibles, 
is even more arduous. Some of Prof. Showerman’s translations are very 
felicitous as in the case of ‘The Blind Man’ and ‘Universal Suffrage,’ ‘The 
Hog’ and other poems. In some compositions, however, at least in the opinion 
of this reviewer, everything seems to be there, but somehow the mood has not 
been captured. Occasionally, certain inaccuracies are baffling perhaps because 
they are deliberately contrived, as in the case of ‘The New Girl,’ where brutto 
vassallo, which in this particular instance obviously means ‘rascal’ or ‘rogue’ 
has been translated as ‘old bore.’ 

But these are minor flaws indeed. On the whole the translation is a compe- 
tent achievement. It has been done con intelletto d’amore by a scholar thor- 
oughly versed in Italian letters and their various manifestations. All those who 
also take an interest therein are indebted to Prof. Showerman. 

Pio SorvVILLO 


New York City 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ITALY IN THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
LITERARY WORLD 


The following notes on scholarly publications in Spain have been for- 
warded by John Van Horne (Illinois), American Cultural Relations Attaché 
in Madrid. 

1) Raffaello Viola (Lector en la Universidad de Salamanca): La poesia 
ttaliana di Giovanni Pascoli (published in Italian). Acta Salmanticensia Inssu 
Senatus Universitatis Edita. Filosofia y Letras, Tomo I, nim. 2. Universidad 
de Salamanca, 1945, pp. 72. This is the substructure of a larger study planned 
by Viola who, in 1939, published in Florence an essey on Fogazzaro. According 
to Viola, Pascoli, a scholar educated in positivism was unable to secure a 
vision of the world materialistically. He turned to moral feeling, exaltation of 
candor, maternal piety, simple life and economic modesty. He tried to in- 
terpret mere perception in lyric phantasy. Pascoli. Fogazzaro and D’ Annunzio 
are related only in their positivistic training, but are three different spiritual 
explosions of that period, mystical, sensual and aesthetic respectively. Pascoli 
is akin rather to Verga than to D’Annunzio. (report of D. Nalda) 

2) Giuseppe Carlo Rossi: A poesia epica italiana do seculo X VI na litera- 
tura portuguesa. Lisboa, 1944, pp. 112. This is Rossi’s doctoral dissertation 
in Romance Philology in the Universidade de Lisboa. It is a careful and 
systematic study, including a brief summary of Italian epic literature and 
detailed treatment of Ariosto and Tasso in Portugal-translations, imitations, 
influences and criticism. The author points out the contrast between Tasso 
and Camoens. In the course of the study the following articles by Rossi are 
mentioned: “‘L’Italia nell’opera di Alessandro Herculano”’ in Romana (Rome, 
1940); ‘Marfa Pia di Savoia nei poeti portoghesi’”’ ibid., 1941; “‘L’ Arcadia e il 
Romanticismo in Portogallo,” L’ Alfieri e il Portogallo (1941); “Il Manzoni e 
il Pellico nel Portogallo e nel Brasile.’’ (1941); ““Censori portoghesi del Pastor 
Fido.” (1941); “Il Sannazaro in Portogallo.”’ (1942); ‘‘La fortuna del Maffei in 
Portogallo.”’ (1941). The author demonstrates that the Italian narrative 
poems were much admired in Portugal. (D. Nalda) 

3) Antonio J. Onieva: César Borgia, Madrid, Editorial Gran Capitan, 
1945, pp. 582. This is a well-composed and fluid narrative. The author has 
consulted numerous primary and secondary sources, including oral tradition 
and French and Spanish archives, especially in Navarra. However, the 
criterion is that of rehabilitating C. B. at any cost rather than of impartial 
narrative. Favorable opinions of Cesare are accepted without comment; 
unfavorable opinions are combatted. The result is a unilateral, romanticized 
biography. (D. Nalda.) 

4) Luis Marfa de Lojendio: Savonarola, Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 1945, pp. 
372. This is a biography based on good sources, including Savonarola’s own 
writings. It forms a reliable and dispassionate narrative. The theme of the 
work is the struggle between Savonarola and the world. (J.V.H.) 

5) José de la Pefia y Camara: Un cronista desconocido de Carlos V, el 
Humanista Siciliano Fray Bernardo Gentile, O.P. Madrid, Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientfficas, Instituto Jerénimo Zurita, 1945, pp. 40. The 
author, archivist in the Archivo General de Indias in Sevelle has prepared a 
scrupulously exact account of the little that is known about Gentile. He has 
himself made discoveries in Spanish archives. Gentile’s chronicle is not now 
known, nor is his poem to the Gran Capitan. On the other hand, Latin verses 
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to Charles V are known. Sr. De la Pefia supposes that the appointment of 
Gentile as chronicler is similar to the appointments of Lucio Marineo Siculo, 
Pedro MA4rtir and others, that the Italian humanists had natural advantages 
for secretarial and literary posts, and served as exponents of a propaganda 
system. This fine study deservedly received in May 1944 the prize offered 
by the Instituto de Cultura Italiana in Madrid. (J.V.H.) 

6) Estéban Sanz de Cepeda: Leonardo da Vinci, Madrid, Reus, 1944, pp. 
266. The author has deliberately produced an evocation rather than a factual 
biography. Thus his work, while quite solidly founded in a comprehension of 
Leonardo and his works, is brilliant and poetic rather than erudite. (J.V.H.) 

James J. Passarelli of the English Language Institute of Mexico City has 
sent us this summary of an article by Ida Appendini—‘ Anassilla,’’ Rueca, 
primavera, 1943, 19-25. 

‘“‘A poetess of love, Anassilla, stands out in the elegant and courtly city of 
Venice about the middle of the 16th century. Acutely aware of her approach- 
ing death (‘en sus venas serpentea lento e inexorable el terrible mal que tron- 
chard su vida a los treinta afios’’), her morbid and deep sensitivity imprisoned 
in a maelstrom of bitter anxiety and tragic exultation, bursts forth in sonnets 
and madrigals which reveal the immediate motives of her interior torment. 
Ida Appendini, the commentator on Anassilla, manifests surprise that nothing 
has been said about the private life of the poetess of the Accademia dei Pelle- 
grini. However, she says the poets Benedetto Varchi, Collaltino di Collalto, 
Torquato Bembo, Malatesta Fiordano, Leonardo Eno, Giorgio Benzone, 
among others celebrate her physical charms. It is strange that she should 
overlook, L. Pompilij, Gasparina, Milano, Treves, 1936. The author notes 
that Anassilla was born Gaspara Stampa in Padua, and that Croce considers 
her Canzoniere typically feminine because its sentimental interest is much 
more vivid than the aesthetic. After listing in general terms the poetess’ 
qualities as a poet, she concludes by inserting three sonnets from her collection 
of poems; the first sonnet, she says is ‘““La Stampa gentile, la hermana mayor 
de Sor Juan Ines de la Cruz.” 

In the Revista de Filologia Hispdnica v1 (Buenos Aires, 1944, 284-285) 
Juan Avalle Arce has a note on ‘‘Mateo Alem4n en Italia,’”’ in which he ad- 
duces proof that the author was in Italy between 1594 and 1604. 

José de la Riva Agiiero writes on ‘“Goldoni y su influencia en Espafia’”’ in 
Revista de la Universidad Catélica del Peru (Lima), abril 1942, 1-17. 

Machiavelli is represented by two books: C. Silié Belefia: Maquiavelo y el 
maquiavelismo en Espata. Mariana, Quevedo, Saavedra Fajardo y Gracidn. 
Discurso en su recepcién ptblica. Contestacién del excelentisimo Sr. D. An- 
tonio Goicoechea. Madrid, Espasa Calpe, 1941, and N. Machiavelli, Obras 
Histéricas (trad. de Luis Navarro), Buenos Aires, Foseidon, c. 1943. 

Carlo Consiglio has an article on ““Espronceda y Leopardi” in Escorial: 
revista de cultura y letras, Feb. 1944, 347-63. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Thomas Russo returned home at the end of August after twenty-six 
months of overseas duty with the War Department. He was in North Africa 
for one year as Italian script writer and announcer with Radio Algiers, and in 
Italy for fourteen months as Press Officer with the U. S. Psychological War- 
fare Branch. He has resumed the teaching of Italian at Brooklyn College and 
Hunter College. 

Attilio Momigliano returned to his teaching at the University of Florence 
last December. We are eagerly looking forward to the commentary on the 
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Divine Comedy which he is preparing and which is scheduled to be brought out 
by Sansoni. 

Alessandro Tortoreto of Milan has published a very serviceable Guida alla 
lettura della Gersualemme Liberata (Milano, Leonardo, 1942). He has also 
produced Lirict cortegiani del ’400 (id. *942) and Dialoghi di Torquato Tasso 
(Milano, Bompiani, 1945), four dialogues with introd. biblio. and notes. 


FALL ENROLLMENT IN ITALIAN 


Enrollment in Italian classes at Wisconsin, Ohio, Boston, Pennsylvania, 
California, Michigan and Northwestern universities has shown a considerable 
and pleasing increase this Fall. In the high schools of New York City there 
has been a total increase of 4%. The Yale School of Music is now requiring two 
years of Italian of its students of vocal music. This will undoubtedly strength- 
en the language there. 


WORD 


We extend our welcome and our best wishes to a newcomer— Word—of the 
Linguistic Circle of New York, offering articles, reviews of new publications 
and notes and comments on activities in the field of language and allied 
fields in America and elsewhere. Pauline Taylor is Managing Editor. Two of 
our members, G. H. Bonfante and M. A. Pei, are on the Editorial Board. 
Subscriptions can be sent to Wolf Leslau, Sec. Treas. Ecole Libre des Hautes 
Etudes, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 11, New York,. 








NEWS OF THE ITALIAN TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Rosert Bupa, President 
Edited by Arthur D. Imerti, Jmerti Modern Language Institute, N. Y. 


The annual luncheon of the ITA was held on June 23rd, 1945, at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, in New York City. The luncheon was highlighted by an ad- 
dress delivered by the Hon. Anthony Campagna, member of the Board of 
Education. 

Mr. Campagna expressed his extreme pleasure in the increased enrollment 
in the Italian classes of our city high schools. He pointed out that there are 
now more than 9,300 students studying the language of Dante in the high 
schools, as contrasted with a total of 5,200 students in 1943. Mr. Campagna 
also assured the members of our Association that he was doing all in his power 
to better the general working conditions of teachers. 

Mr. Campagna brought out the significance of the Columbus Day celebra- 
tion, at which occasion the flags of the United States and Italy waved proudly 
together again, a symbol of renewed and lasting friendship. 

“Yours is a great mission,’’ continued Mr. Campagna, ‘You are not just 
teaching another foreign language, but you are opening the gates to the 
understanding of a great civilization which gave new light to the world, after 
the eight dark centuries since the light of the Roman Empire went out. We 
have read with deep pain of Salerno, Naples, Bologna, bathed with American 
and Italian blood. You know that in the dawn of the Middle Ages, they were 
famous centersof learning, whose doors were unselfishly open to all comers 
from all corners. They were the fountain heads of the European renaissance 
in the field of knowledge, just as the great Italian masters led and inspired 
the European renaissance in the field of art, and the Italian navigators 
pioneered in the discovery of new worlds. Today, those ancient cities are for 
the most part a heap of rubble and ashes; the rich library of the University of 
Naples was put to the torch by a race of alleged supermen; but tie spirit of 
those institutions will live forever. Italy always was and, with the help of 
God, always will be a constructive force in the march of civilization.” 


INTER-CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Max I. Baym, instructor in French and English at Lafayette High 
School, Brooklyn, was guest speaker at the October 6th meeting, held at 
Benjamin Franklin High School. 

Mr. Baym addressed the Association on the critical need of emphasizing 
inter-cultural relations. With a background of advanced study and research 
in the fields of Comparative Literature and the History of Ideas, the lecturer 
conveyed some thoughts which were particularly directed to us as teachers 
of Italian. From among these we cull especially three: 

1. The importance of teaching the Italian Renaissance to American pupils 
in our present world-context. 

2. The teaching of a foreign culture to our pupils should no longer be 
satisfied with ‘dressing up dolls as Itelian or French peasants”’ or with the 
substitution of objects called “‘realia’’ for the potency of ideas which may 
include such objects. 

3. The new responsibility of the language teacher as a custodian of the 
humanities. 
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In amplification of these rubrics, the speaker pointed out under the first 
heading that students must be taught to see that the creative imagination 
which produced the ubiquitous smile of the Mona Lisa also presented to the 
world America; that the ideal of the “‘uomo universale”’ found expression of 
“greatnesses.”’ 

Finally, the audience was told that language teachers, now more than ever 
before, have a great moral obligation to “‘know’’; that recent revival of 
interest in Vico, with his admonition to “‘men, (who) ignorant of the causes 
of things, ... (endow) surrounding objects with their own nature,”’ should 
serve to underline for us the idea that as teachers of language we are also 
teachers of history, i.e., of the organic unity of society. 

A spirited discussion followed the lecture. The meeting closed on a note of 
enthusiasm. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR 1944-1945 


The activities of the Italian Teachers Association for the year 1944-1945 
have been many and varied. In addition to its usual educational and cultural 
interests the Association has continued its participation in various war ac- 
tivities. At the April meeting the Association decided to ‘‘adopt’’ an Italian 
War orphan. 

In 1944 the Association was deeply saddened by the passing of its member, 
Maestro Sandro Benelli whose charm and rich fund of information on Italian 
Folklore will be greatly missed. 

Following is a list of activities in which our Association participated: 

1. October 12, 1944—Columbus Day Parade in which sixteen New York 
City High Schools were represented. 

2. November 4, 1944— Meeting of the Italian Panel of the Eleventh An- 
nual Foreign Language Conference held at New York University. The special 
topic of the Conference was “‘Foreign Languages Meet the New Challenges.” 
Professor Vittorio F. Ceroni of Hunter College and New York University 
was the chairman and Professor Teresa Carbonara of Barnard College led the 
discussion. 

3. December 2, 1944—Delightful, illustrated talk on Italian Art by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, followed by tea. 

4. January 6 and 13, 1945—on which dates the students of Senior High 
Schools and Junior High Schools respectively were taken on a guided tour 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

5. March 3, 1945—Entertaining talk by Andrea Luotto, editor of Diva- 
gando, on “‘Anglicizing the Italian Language.”’ 

6. April 21, 1945—Meeting devoted entirely to the discussion of the 
various problems of the teachers of Italian. 

7. May 19, 1945—Annual Meeting—Election of Officers. The following 
were elected: President, Robert Buda; Vice-President, Dr. Marie J. Concistré; 
Treasurer, Miss Rose Masciarelli; Recording Secretary, Miss Laura R. 
Cottone; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Frances Di Maria. Executive 
Council: Mrs. Anna G. Bohm, Mrs. Brigida Caviecchia, Mr. Lydia Colli, Miss 
Anita Ligori, Miss Emma Menna, Miss Amelia Milone, Peter Munisteri, 
Mrs. Nancy Zito. 

8. June 23, 1945—Annual Luncheon. 











IN MEMORIAM 
ATTILIO PICCIRILLI 


The Italian Teachers Association sincerely mourns the loss of a 
good and beloved friend who will long live in our hearts and memo- 
ries—the great sculptor Attilio Piccirilli, whose modesty, integrity, 
generosity and good-humour inspired our deepest respect and affec- 
tion, has gone to his eternal rest. With his death, so much that is 
good and true and beautiful has left this earth that we feel sadly 
bereft for Attilio Piccirilli was as great in his essential nature and 
human conduct as he was in his artistic creations. Modest to a fault 
about his own accomplishments, he was always generous in his praise 
of those who were less talented than himself. Warm-hearted and al- 
most child-like in the simplicity of his joys, he understood all people 
and liked them for their own sake. Always sincere himself, he dis- 
liked those who pretended or sought to impress but was grateful for 
any display of honest appreciation. He sought consistently to enrich 
the lives of others asking no greater recompense than the knowledge 
that they were happy. He was one of those rare people who know 
how to live up to their ideals—he had that purity and warmth of 
mind and heart which are the breath of true greatness. In the soft, 
fluid lines of his graceful ‘‘Fiore delle Alpi’ which can be seen at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, we can find a living 
testimony of the essential nature of Attilio Piccirilli wherein purity 
and serenity reigned supreme. In his character, his life and his work 
our beloved ‘‘maestro”’ showed a nobility and classic beauty which 
enriched many lives. The world is a better place for having known 
Attilio Piccirilli and his death leaves a great void in the hearts of 
those who were privileged to know him. May we prove our worthi- 
ness to have been so privileged by trying to emulate him in our 


conduct. 
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NOW READY—The revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS” by Schwartz, Wilkins, 
and Bovée. Obtainable from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 25 cents, 
postpaid, payable in advance. 
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